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author makes an appearance, but he is fictitious 
too. This is not surprising, since historians have 
familiarized us with the truth that the past is a 
proper field for the imagination, 
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CONFESSIONS OF A NATURALIZED 
ENGLISHMAN 


CONFESSIONS OF A NATURALIZED 
ENGLISHMAN 


SYOW the pitfalls that await us when 
we are young are very numerous 
g and cannot all be avoided by fearing 
“ the wrath of God, loving our neigh- 
bours, and going to bed at reasonable 


What we must do, above all, is to take no 
notice whatsoever of those who tell us that life 
is made up largely of slaps in the face. Such 
scurvy prophecies colour the future with mean 
expectations and deprive us of our proper in- 
heritance of vanity. So it is a good thing that 
in this world of sorrow and strife there is given 
to each one of us a triumph or two, small maybe 
but encouraging, so that from time to time we 
may arise out of the slough of despond and take 
a proper pride in ourselves. 

Now that we have called forth the beautiful 
word “triumph,” let us look into it and see 

Ir 
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what stuff lies behind the proud resonance of 
its two syllables. 

Triumphs can be classed under two main 
headings: there are the triumphs over our- 
selves, which shall help us to win salvation in 
the hereafter : and there are the triumphs over 
other people, which are of course much more 
amusing, but perhaps the less said about them 
in the hereafter the better. 

Pursuing our researches a little deeper, we 
find that of all triumphs there is not one more 
highly recommended to those on the threshold 
of life than the triumph over the flesh, for that 
puts the devil utterly to shame and also helps 
one man to hit a ball with a stick farther than 
another man, an important consideration in 
civilized countries. 

But make no mistake about this, such 
triumphs are not to be easily won. For one 
thing, the winning takes a great deal of time 
and patience, and for another, how shall a 
young man find the time and the patience when 
he has to make his way in the world, a world 
wherein a young man is judged not by his 
austerities but by his activities ? 

Yet I, who write this, won just such a 
triumph. There may be those who will not 
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believe this, but I did. True, it happened 
a long while ago, but since we are all the 
children of our experiences, I can and do 
claim as a close relation the youth who won that 
triumph. 

I have to confess that he was not a very 
attractive youth. Me, indeed, he repels. 
Sombre, solitary, and ambitious, he lost no 
opportunity of making a pretty pickle for him- 
self. His nature was inimical to poverty: 
could not adjust itself to temporary setbacks, 
nor wear solitude with patience: and, while 
longing to make friends with men and women 
of intelligence, he was too conscious that he 
approached them without charm but unaware 
that his manner was without even dignity. 
These are grave faults. And it is perhaps 
because he still possesses them that he has a 
sentimental feeling for this youth, and cannot 
help but think that, on one occasion at least, he 
behaved quite well. 

Will you bear with me, gentle reader, whilst I 
tell you of what befell this youth on a first of 
May more than ten years ago ? 
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The magic of those words, “the first of 
May !”’ 
The great blue ceremony of the air 
Did a new morrow for the earth prepare. . 


Thus sings, or rather marches, Professor 
Lascelles Abercrombie, testifying to the glory 
and the mercy of God. Who does not know 
those moments when hope stirs within our 
hearts, when forbidden ecstasies entice our 
thoughts, and we are conscious of discomfort, 
discontent, divinity ? But what has happened ? 
The days pass as before, hours of work, some 
food, some leisure, hours of sleep, all according 
to custom. But no, everything is not quite the 
same. Somewhere within us a screw has fallen 
loose, the screw that keeps us, Nature’s most 
servile automata, firmly fixed to our duties 
according to custom. And because we have a 
screw loose we want to rebel against the tyranny 
of custom, we long to give ear to the songs of 
fallen angels, and as we look up at the blue 
ceremony of the air and down at life renewing 
itself in the young grass at our feet, we 
murmur : “ Spring is here.” 


* * * 


These ardent reflections are inspired by the 
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memory of a beautiful but ill-fated girl. Yes, I 
have but to say the words, “‘ the first of May,” 
and there is conjured up before my eyes 
the tall, the fair, the desperate figure of 
Priscilla. 

O radiant and melancholy Priscilla, where art 
thou now? In what land, in what house 
notable for its discomforts and inconveniences, 
for thou wert ever given to putting the spirit 
before the flesh, hast thou at last found peace ? 
May God forgive me, dear Priscilla, but I never 
thought you would come to that which the 
world calls a good end. And what. now of thy 
beauty, that once upon a time stirred in me 
thoughts of love and death and the hopelessness 
of life ? Priscilla, tell me that what I hear is not 
true, that thy fresh loveliness is not now but a 
mask of ruin and paint. 

But what I see, as I recall how I sat waiting for 
her at the Mont Agel Restaurant on that first 
of May, is the radiant countenance of youth. 
My eyes on the narrow door, I sip a Martini 
and sit respecting the future, which is the 
religion of all truly pious men. But alas! 
my thoughts are far from pious, for I long 
inexpressibly for the delights of Priscilla’s 
love. 
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And here at last she comes swinging in 
through the narrow door of the Mont Agel, 
brightening the looking-glasses, ensplendouring 
all Soho, a long-limbed unsmiling girl crowned 
with a small crimson hat. For that, you may 
recall, was the summer when women gladdened 
our eyes by wearing crimson hats, walking the 
streets aflame like tulips and torches, whereas 
nowadays they seem to take a pride in damping 
our spirits by getting themselves up in black 
from head to toe. 

But away with hats, black, green, or crimson, 
and let us get back to the delicious moment 
when Priscilla swept into the Mont Agel, bring- 
ing with her the gold of the sun and a profound 
contempt for the Conservative Party, the 
usages of society, rhymed verse, and her 
mother. . 

* Sorry I’m late,” she said, coughing huskily, 
like the heroines of the novels I was to 
write. | 

“Would you like a cocktail ? ” 

“Snap !”’ went her bag and out came a small 
tortoiseshell comb, with which she fell to comb- 
ing the golden curl that fell down over each ear 
from under the crimson hat, only one curl for 
each ear, but by the amount of vexation they 
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caused the poor girl you would have thought 
there were dozens. 

Ah, what a day that was! At last I had 
Priscilla to myself, at last ! You who read these 
lines cannot understand how much that meant 
tome. It meant the fulfilment of vain hopes, the 
conquest of bitter humiliations, the resurgence 
of vanity. It meant, in short, that I was a 
young man with a future, about which I had 
hitherto entertained very grave doubts : doubts, 
let me add, that were encouraged by everyone 
who knew me: nor, let me add again, am I out 
of the long grass yet. 


* * * 


This luncheon had been arranged but the 
night before, and arranged, if you will believe 
me, with difficulty. For when, taking my 
courage in both hands, I had asked Priscilla 
if she would lunch with me the next day, she 
had looked at me in a queer, sardonic, blue- 
staring way and answered: ‘‘ Oh dear! How do 
I know I shall be hungry at lunch-time to- 
morrow ?”’ 

This, I know now, was rude. But the rude- 
ness of those we respect assumes the lofty 
colour of criticism. 

B 
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Abashed, I took to drink. At that party there 
were pretty women in plenty, but I could not 
take my eyes from Priscilla’s small lovely face. 

Maybe she was at last drawn by my bitter 
admiration. Once or twice she started and 
glanced in my direction, as at a slightly distract- 
ing echo. Then suddenly the sky opened out 
and the sun shone on me, a curious thing to 
happen at a party in Fitzroy Square, but 
perhaps I shall make myself clearer if I say that 
on a sudden I found myself dancing with 
Priscilla. And surely there must have been 
madness in the air, for as we danced I pushed 
away the curl from her right ear and whispered 
in the hoarse voice of one whose emotions are 
strangling him: “I love you.” 

Then I was afraid. Holy smoke, what had I 
said! But whether she heard me or not I do 
not know to this day. All I know is that before 
the party broke up in disorder she said she 
would lunch with me the next day if I would 
be so kind as to give her plovers’ eggs to eat. 
Which I gladly promised to do. 

So now on the table between us there were 
plovers’ eggs in a nice comfortable nest, and I 
pressed them on her regardless of expense, for 
was it not an amazing thing, an incredible thing, 
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a memorable thing, that Priscilla should be 
lunching with me? Therefore was I more than 
ready to ruin myself for her, but imagine my 
disappointment at the end of luncheon when 
she insisted on paying her share of the 
bill. 

Spurred on by traditional manliness, I was 
about to protest, when lo! the table between 
us vanished, the restaurant and _ waiters 
vanished, indeed there was a wholesale evanish- 
ment, leaving not a thing in the world but her 
eyes looking into mine. Cold and critical and 
imperious, they sat in judgment on me, seeming 
to ask : 

‘* Who is this man that he thinks he can pay 
forme? I am alone, independent, separate, and 
inviolable, except when I wish to be otherwise. 
But this man seeks to bind me against my will 
by paying for my luncheon. Whois he? Is he 
mentally my equal ? ” 

And I was humbled before and so would 
anyone else have been. 


* * * 


At that time Priscilla was not quite twenty- 
one, a few months older than I. Now mine 
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was an age at which a young man thinks 
he understands everything, but I could not 
understand Priscilla. Shall I say that there 
was something about her that seemed to be 
denying her own worth, that interwoven with 
her being there was something desperate and 
self-fatal ? 

I see now that Priscilla was deeply mortified 
by a sense of the futility of everything she said 
and did. This mortification made her solitary 
and gave her a proud bearing, so that we could 
not penetrate to her humble heart. Even when 
she was interested in some discussion, she could 
never quite shake off a profound air of detach- 
ment. And it was this that provoked young 
men to despair, which they expressed by 
writing poetry and novels, whilst the editors of 
intellectual weeklies, accustomed to the adoring 
eyes of their secretaries, looked at her with 
venomous desire and took to drink. 

The influence that Priscilla had on young 
men is something not to be forgotten. She was, 
of course, deadly to their tranquillity, binding 
their imaginations to her in an indescribable 
commotion of love and despair and ambition. 
But she was good for them, too, inspiring them 
with something of her contempt for the second- 
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rate, her humility before the spirit of truth, and 
her audacious loyalties. 

How we cherish the dear one who is about 
to depart! Thus, consumed by despair and 
incensed against unalterable fate, we cherished 
fair Priscilla. For always we felt that she was 
not for the likes of us, that she was about to 
leave us at the call of crusades which we could 
not hear, that her swift feet were destined by 
the gods to adventure down dark and dolorous 
paths whither none but the loftiest spirits might 
dare to follow her. 

Alas, if that were the truth! But prophecy 
enjoys nothing so much as to adorn the future 
with fine words ; it will adorn even the descent 
to hell with the sombre dignity of fatal phrases ; 
whereas the future, when we do at last stumble 
upon it, is usually no more than a rather sordid 
affair. So Priscilla’s has turned out to be... 
avoidable, I have been told, had she but 
behaved in a more ladylike way. 

Priscilla, dear Priscilla! ‘The young men 
who loved you at that time owe you a debt 
which they never can repay, for whose was the 
wisdom that helped them to bear their bitter 
disappointments, whose the loyalty that com- 
forted them in no matter what straits of poverty 
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or disgrace—and whose, too, that more selfless 
loyalty, not unlike a poniard in application, that 
damned them when they grew successful and 
complacent ? 

Yes, she scorned, she derided, she cast off the 
successful. Looking into the bodies of those 
who had “‘ made good ”’ by limiting themselves 
to small ambitions, she saw the abomination of 
abominations, for she saw the souls of ladies and 
gentlemen. ‘“‘ Of such,” cried she, “is the 
Kingdom of Heaven. I'll go my way, if you 
please.” 

For of all God’s creatures the most contempt- 
ible to Priscilla were ladies and gentlemen, and 
so she could not be at peace but with artists 
and writers or, failing them, with tarts and 
mashers. 

And that was what most distressed her 
mother, about whom it is now time to speak. 


* * * 


Now I can hear someone asking : “‘ And how 
did such a very obscure young man come to be 
lunching with such an unusual and, if there’s 
anything in what he says, pretty woman?” It 
is a fair question, and will lead us to her 
mother. 
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At the time I was managing to scrape a living 
by writing for the newspapers and magazines. 
This was not an agreeable existence, nor was it 
made any easier by the fact that I might not be 
naturalized until the war was over, and probably 
not even then, such was the animus against 
“aliens.” How awkward this was for me the 
reader will appreciate when I say that according 
to the police I had at that time no nationality 
whatsoever. “ We,” the police said in effect, 
* deal in or with facts. And an Armenian born 
in Bulgaria but disowned by Bulgaria because 
he will not serve his term as a conscript in the 
Bulgar Army—well, he’s scarcely a fact, is he ? 
Good day to you.” Yes, my life was hard. 
My. dossier at the Home Office grew and grew, 
and still it was uncertain whether or not I 
had a nationality. Nor was this the sum of my 
difficulties. During the war to end war un- 
naturalized aliens were not allowed to change 
their names. And my name was Dikran 
Kouyoumdyjian. 

Now Dikran did very well, and does to this 
day, but Kouyoumdjian was never very satis- 
factory, particularly during the war, when all 
extravagances—excepting those sponsored by 
Mr. Bottomley—were discouraged. But let me 
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not forget that the name was, above all, a 
temptation to every hearty Englishman with 
what he was pleased to call a sense of humour. 
Ah, those jokes! One had, too, to make the 
gesture of smiling, for the man who will stop 
another in the middle of a story saying, ‘“‘ I know 
that one,” and the man who cannot see a joke 
against himself, no matter how poor, suggest 
that they have criminal instincts very near the 
surface. 

How curious is the pride that some worthy 
men, doubtless good husbands and kind fathers 
at home, take in mispronouncing an unfamiliar 
name! We can call that the “ stockbroker 
complex,” I fancy. ‘Those naughty stock- 
brokers! Even the masters at my public 
school, one of whom rejoiced in the attractive 
name of Mugliston, pronounced Muggleston, 
would like to crack a hearty joke or two, 
saying: ‘Now tell me, is it pronounced 
Guimjun or Cowjan?”’ Dear me, the jokes we 
had ! 

Despite these disadvantages, ambition was 
active in me. Determined to be a man of letters 
—as I still am—I impatiently endured the 
drudgery of sending unwanted contributions to 
magazines and the humiliations inflicted on me 
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by friendly editors who advised me to take some 
minor post in a city merchant’s office, where an 
Armenian would feel more at home than in the 
field of letters, and diligently set myself to 
mastering my material, as a vee to 
writing novels. 

“What material?’ asks the deunler Every 
writer must have his background, whence he 
draws his material for his books. Some will 
draw their material from country life, some 
from the suburbs or the stage, while others will 
write of the sea, or the East End, or coal mines, 
and so on. But where was I to draw my 
material from ? A very young foreigner brought 
up in the bosom of his family, the heads of 
which do not speak English, can scarcely be an 
authority on any one side of English life. It is 
true that I had spent three years at a public 
school, and curiously enough I had enjoyed 
them, but I cannot say that they had helped 
me to an understanding of England. 

What, then, was I to write about ? About my 
own people? Jews, for example, are forever 
writing books about Jewish life, novels littered 
with persistent children and stout women, and 
what very depressing novels most of them are. 
I asked myself very seriously whether I should 
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write a novel about Armenians. But it would 
have been a disagreeable novel, and finally I put 
the thought aside. Should I write about 
Bulgaria, where I was born? But as I pondered 
on a novel on Bulgarian life I discovered a 
profound aversion from everything connected 
with the Balkans, from sour milk to comitadjis, 
from poverty to garlic, from the Danube to 
Salonika. A veil over Bulgarian life ! 

No, I wished to write about England—and, 
being of an impatient temper, I wished to go 
the easiest and quickest way about it. I deter- 
mined to write about my betters, who in 
England are much easier to approach and to 
understand than labourers. I would learn my 
craft practising on them, and then at the age of 
thirty-five I would seek more lofty inspiration. 
Thus I made my plans, not knowing that plans 
are but straws in the wind of our destiny : not 
knowing, too, that the plotter shall be caught in 
his own plots. 


* * * 
Priscilla’s mother, the Hon. Mrs. Hubert 


Byrrh, had added to the advantages of being 
born a Chicago Pyker by marrying a Leicester- 
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shire Byrrh, thus being a millionairess in her 
own right and county by marriage. This is 
considered to be a very sound mixture, and is as 
popular among Americans of every class as 
Lucky Strike cigarettes. 

Mr. Hubert Byrrh was seldom seen in 
London. He was one of those long, grey, 
ageless, and sardonic-looking men with slightly 
projecting teeth who give you the impression 
that they know a thing or two—two at most— 
and would very much rather not know any 
more. 

Hubert Percy Byrrh, M.F.H., had no influ- 
ence over his wife, none over his daughter. He 
toiled not, neither did he spin. But let me say 
at once that he was a gentleman, one who upheld 
the traditions of the squirearchy, a hard rider 
to hounds, a sound bat, and a most respected 
figure at the Marlborough Club, the National 
Sporting Club, at Lord’s, and in Leicestershire. 
Mr. Byrrh was, in short, a manly ornament of 
society, with a “‘ right’ and an “ instinctively 
right’ way of doing things, but without the 
common sense of fairness to do any work on 
behalf of the society that had conferred on him 
so many advantages and without the elementary 
sense of honour to cherish and guide his 
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daughter. As for his morals, they were sound. 
He never committed adultery but with his 
social equals, holding that prostitution should 
not be encouraged in a great country like 
England. 


The Hon. Mrs. Hubert Byrrh “ took up ” 
people and was a patroness of the arts. She was 
large, enthusiastic, cheerful, kindly, and, like 
many people who delight in the company of 
great men, very easily amused. Let me say at 
once that Mrs. Byrrh was a very much more 
decent woman than the people who ate her 
food and made fun of her. Moreover, if her 
enthusiasms made her ridiculous, they also 
kept her young and unspoiled. She had her 
cross to bear, too. 

Poor Mrs. Byrrh should have had a daughter 
who would Talk to her, a sociable and chatty 
daughter with plenty of the right sort of “ go.” 
Alas, Priscilla had turned out to be far from 
sociable or chatty. While as for the right sort of 
“go,” she never showed a vestige of it but 
once, when at the age of eighteen she married 
Captain Cecil Tripp-Ryvers of the Grenadier 
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Guards. That was the last ladylike thing 
Priscilla ever did. 

Mrs. Byrrh, preoccupied with the conquest 
of London, had entirely neglected Priscilla as a 
child and a young girl. Then, awaking to 
Priscilla’s beauty, she had made use of her. 
There were certain great ladies who did not at 
first take kindly to Mrs. Byrrh’s claim to be the 
premier hostess of London. It was therefore 
useful to that indomitable lady to encourage 
little Priscilla to make friends with the daughters 
of those great ladies. 

Now during the years immediately preceding 
the war those daughters, although still very 
young, were—shall we say—rather unbalanced. 
No doubt they did no harm. They are—unlike 
Priscilla—themselves great ladies now. But at 
the time they gave a wrong impression. Having 
discovered champagne, they fell through sky- 
lights and broke legs or fell into the Grand Canal 
at Venice and were drowned. ‘This caused talk. 
Their parties at a certain hotel in Jermyn Street 
were, it was said, FUN. But it could not have 
been very good for Priscilla at seventeen years 
of age to have FUN with these lovely but over- 
precocious young people. It had a curious 
and unforeseen effect on her. 
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When Priscilla was eighteen, Mrs. Byrrh 
found a nice sound husband for her, and con- 
gratulated herself on having settled the girl 
down for life. Her surprise at finding, one year 
after the marriage, an entirely different Priscilla, 
a revolutionary Priscilla, a scornful and con- 
temptuous Priscilla, was pitiable. Poor Mrs. 
Byrrh! She found that Priscilla was no longer 
inclined to have FUN with the best people. She 
found that Priscilla despised everything to do 
with the best people. She found that Priscilla 
was going around being as rude as she could 
to the best people, even the young lovely ones 
who had been her familiars. And she found, 
too, that Priscilla disapproved very strongly of 
the mother who had done so much for her, on the 
ground that her mother was a snob, and a silly 
chatterbox of a snob at that. What was to be 
done ? 

As time went on it was apparent, alas, that 
there was nothing to be done. Poor Mrs. 
Byrrh grew to be frightened of her unsociable 
daughter’s relentless attitude toward herself 
and her friends. But she did her best to resign 
herself to bearing this undeserved cross through 
life, merely remarking in her cheerful juicy 
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voice that Priscilla was a good girl, a brilliant 
girl, but “‘ onbalanced.” 

“That girl,” said Mrs. Byrrh juicily, “ is on- 
usually gifted. Only the other day the Home 
Secretary said to me at luncheon : ‘ Priscilla has 
a mind like a cathedral.’ What do you think that 
meant? A cathedral!” 

““ Perhaps he meant her mind is draughty.” 

“The Home Secretary is an onusually culti- 
vated man. Of course, queer people get into 
cathedrals, don’t they ? Perhaps the dear man 
only meant that in his opinion she is mentally 
deranged. What do you think ?”’ 

But when it was gradually forced on good 
Mrs. Byrrh’s attention that her only child was 
getting herself a name as a bad lot—and not 
with the best people, either—and that it was 
high time for someone in authority to remind 
Priscilla of the wrath of God, the law of England, 
her duties to her class, and her wifely duties, she 
indignantly denied the possibility of such 
reminders being necessary. 

* That girl,” said Mrs. Byrrh, “ could not do 
anything wrong. Such rumours are due to the 
queer friends she makes and not, I am positive, 
to any fault in her temperament.” 
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‘“‘ Her behaviour is certainly giving people a 
wrong impression.” 
“That is because the girl is onbalanced. 


But her temperament is cold — decidedly 
cold.” 


“* Please don’t think, Mrs. Byrrh, I am imply- 
ing anything to the contrary.”’ 

“ Priscilla,’ said Mrs. Byrrh, with a fluttering 
look around the room to make sure Priscilla had 
not come in, for the “ onbalanced ”’ girl had for- 
bidden her mother to discuss her with her 
friends—“ Priscilla lives mentally, as I do— 
only, of course, I discriminate a little more 
about people. But as to what they call ‘ love,’ 
she takes after me in thinking all that kind of 
thing exceedingly low.” 

““Isn’t that rather surprising in a young 
woman so advanced ? ” 

‘““ My dear man, what a question! Love, the 
fine high communion of kindred spirits, Priscilla 
of course understands and appreciates—and I 
am told there is a great deal of such com- 
munion going on nowadays among intellectual 
young people.” 

“Yes, there is a restaurant called the Mont 
Agel where they meet.” 

“A charming little place! I took the Lord 
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Chancellor there the other evening and he was 
quite enraptured with it.” 

“Did you see Priscilla there ? ” 

““ She was most exclusive. I sent a message 
across to her table asking her to come and be 
introduced to the Lord Chancellor, and she 
wrote back to say that she came to the Mont 
Agel to amuse herself.”’ 

“And what did the Lord Chancellor say?” 

*“ Seldom, he said, had he drunk a better glass 
of hock. What an intellect that man has! You 
know, there is nothing in the world I admire 
more than intellect. How glad I am that my 
dear Priscilla has a cold, analytical mind! It is 
so steadying for a young girl, isn’t it? Have 
you read her poems ? ”’ 

“You gave me a copy, Mrs. Byrrh. To tell 
you the truth, I found them rather obscure.” 

“That girl,” said Mrs. Byrrh with a sigh, 
“has a truly remarkable mind. If only it was 
not slightly deranged, she might achieve onusual 
fame.” 

% * * 


During such conversations I would sit long- 
ing for Priscilla to come sweeping into the 
room, willing her to come in. But did it profit 

Cc 
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me when she did? A truly amazing gift she had 
for not listening to people who did not interest 
her, for being quite unaware of them. This did 
not make it easy to carry on a conversation with 
her. Her magic, her mystery ! How could one 
reach her, how capture her attention? Do 
what one would, she remained a stranger, 
unapproachable, unknowable, inviolable. It 
was exasperating. 

But what am I saying? Unapproachable, 
unknowable—to all men? Certainly to me, 
alas. But one had heard stories. One had, 
what was more, imagination. Priscilla cold? 
Priscilla icy? Quite ugly, unattractive men 
they looked, too. 

What, then, was the secret ? How did they 
do it? They subdued her, that was what they 
did. But how? And she _ surrendered— 
imagine it !—herself. So I had heard. Yes, 
but how? That critical stare of hers! Obvi- 
ously they had something one was without. 
A depressing realization. A very depressing 
realization. Male and female created He 
them. . . . Well, but did He? What about 
zero and female now and then? A depressing 
realization. . 

When she did come to her mother’s house she 
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never would stay above a few minutes, swiftly 
passing in and out. Whence had she come? 
One never knew what she was about, so wrapped 
in mystery she always was. Never did Priscilla 
give away gratuitous information,never. Whither 
was she going so swiftly, the taxi waiting at the 
door? How I envied her friends! How I 
longed to be admitted into some little part of her 
fastidious life! Was she going to spend this 
afternoon in some dim studio, talking and 
laughing, at ease among friends worthy of her 
attention ? But how the dickens did one make 
her see that one was worthy of her attention ? 

I tried to understand her. Now what is that 
thought that lingers in the azure depths of her 
eyes? Surely it cannot be impossible to find 
out. Courage! Audacity! Forward! As you 
approach, that thought still lingers in her eyes. 
You can see it, like a glass flower. You speak. 
Snap! The glass flower is broken, smashed ! 
Well, you look a fool. She is gazing at you 
with detached exasperation. ‘‘ What next!” 
she seems to sigh. ‘‘ What next!” And what 
next? Nothing. Zero again. 

No, Priscilla could not suffer fools gladly. 
She said very little, but her eyes spewed them 
out. This may seem strong language, but her 
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eyes spoke very strong language indeed. They 
spewed you out like the angry sea. No, they 
would not have you at any price, neither dead 
nor alive, but would cast up even your corpse 
on the windy barren shores of your own 
conversation. Zero again. 

No, that girl hadn’t anything of the right sort 
of “‘ go ” about her. 


*% * * 


But Nature, which sees to it that we shall all 
be given a chance, saw to it that I got mine. 
So it befell that on this first of May Priscilla was 
lunching with me at the Mont Agel. In fact, 
there she was sitting within a yard of me, and 
between us a nest of plovers’ eggs, to the 
number of ten, which spoke very well for the 
domestic affection of plovers. 

But you are wrong if you think I was on 
velvet. Velvet? Plovers’ eggs or no, thorns 
were my portion. She did not like me—that 
was understood. She had read some things of 
mine in the New Age and English Review, and 
she did not like them at all. She asked me why 
I did not write something ‘‘ quiet.” 

Let me make myself clear. She did not like 
my writings, nor my mind, nor my clothes. In 
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type. 

“Of course you will be very successful,” she 
said dispassionately. 

Pressing plovers’ eggs upon her, I begged her 
to explain herself. 

“It’s a pity,” she said, “‘ when you just con- 
ceivably might do something worth doing.” 

“What makes you think that?” 

““T fancy you know more about yourself and 
are more honest with yourself than most of us 
are.” 

““And what makes you so positive that, 
instead of doing the best I can, I shall be merely 
successful ? ”’ 

She smiled, like one defeated by the in- 
adequacy of words. And I said to myself: 
“That smile is the mirror in which I can see 
my future.”’ But I could not see anything very 
clearly. Still, it was an exciting thought. 

““What are you thinking?” she suddenly 
asked. 

“ Getting excited—privately,” I admitted. 

“‘ About the fine life you would like(t to make 
for yourself ? ” 

I begged her not to spare me. One had, 
after all, established a basis of conversation with 
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Priscilla, and that was the main thing. I pressed 
plovers’ eggs upon her. 

“‘ What annoys me,” Priscilla said, ‘is that 
you are out to entertain the sort of people I 
detest.”’ 

I passed her the red pepper, knowing that for 
all her cleverness she had not seen into me, for 
at heart I was profoundly anti-social. In the 
future only Lord Beaverbrook, Mr. D. H. 
Lawrence, and certain readers of the Daily 
Herald were to guess that. Sitting with Priscilla 
at that distant luncheon, I knew that her 
rebellions were, for all her brains, from the 
heart—while mine, for all my foolishness, were 
from the mind. Mine, therefore, were of 
sterner stuff. Anti-social and hostile to privi- 
lege, it was in me to guy the genteel, make a 
cockshy of the rich, and protest against the 
fatheadedness of tradition. To stand up and 
protest—that is the life fora man. ‘To stand up 
and protest—and let them condemn themselves 
in their own language, and out of their own 
mouths, the illiterate language of titled peasants 
and the mouths of boring Napoleons. 

But here, even as I sat with Priscilla, I knew 
that my own weaknesses were to bite me. I 
had not the noble patience to toil without 
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reward or recognition. I had not the guts to 
endure poverty. No, my belly was my master. 
And my mistress was vanity. Before I could 
stand up and protest against the hell which men 
make of this world, I, too, had to be in the 
race and get away with my bit. This in- 
consistency was to make life very interesting for 
me. 

““ Heaven help me !”’ Priscilla cried. ‘‘ I have 
just remembered Iam lunchingsomewhere else.” 

I think Itrembled. Was I to lose her so soon ? 
Back to zero! I said not a word, for fear of 
saying the wrong thing. 

“It’s quiet here,” she sighed. “ So nice!” 

Catching M. Stutz’s eye, I thought to take her 
mind off dangerous thoughts by engaging in 
speech with that charming restaurateur, whose 
benevolence to young men was only equalled by 
his grave and correct address to young ladies. 

Let me say a word about this remarkable man. 
Franz Maximilian Stutz was a Viennese, and 
therefore the war plunged him into difficulties. 
You would have thought that a man with such 
connections as the Hon. Mrs. Hubert Byrrh, 
and through her the Home Secretary, the Lord 
Chancellor, and the Lord knows who, would 
have got off lightly. Not a bit of it. Despite 
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interviews and petitions, poor M. Stutz was 
interned at Alexandra Park. His wife, a 
beautiful and capable woman, managed the 
Mont Agel in his absence. 

But at this time, on this glorious first of May, 
M. Stutz had been allowed to leave Alexandra 
Park for a few days on parole, as he had not been 
feeling well. Here, then, he was with us again, a 
thinner man, a much thinner man, but always 
faultless in appearance, courtly in manner, and 
romantic in speech. Maybe when I say 
“romantic? I am not using the word in its 
strictly romantic sense. I merely mean that 
M. Stutz never said a thing that had not been 
said before, but he never failed to say it with the 
grave and kindly formality of a gentleman who 
is escorting a lady from the ballroom into the 
garden for a breath of air, the strains of a 
Viennese waltz mingling with the plashing of 
fountains. 

Such, at least, was the impression that Franz 
Maximilian Stutz made on those whom he 
welcomed at the Mont Agel with the honourable 
title of “‘ My Friends and Customers.” He was 
a great gentleman, which artists and writers 
acknowledged by allowing him to lend them 
money. 
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“‘ And how are you to-day, M. Stutz ? ” 

““ Always well when I see you, sir,”’ he replied, 
according to formula. 

“Dear M. Stutz,” said Priscilla, ‘‘ shall we 
have Rhine wine, do you think ?” 

*“* Ach, Mrs. Ryvers, if gentlemen had such 
judgment ! Without a doubt, this weather calls 
for a bottle of Liebfraumilch. ‘Thus you shall 
hear the angels singing.” 

“Tt is so very nice to have you back with us 
again, M. Stutz.” 

The good man’s eyes filled with tears. 

“In war we must all suffer, Mrs: Ryvers. I 
thank you for your kindness.” 

* * * 

While I listened to M. Stutz’s angels Priscilla 
told me the plot of a story written by a friend 
of hers, a very talented young man, she said. 
I suppose she saw in my eyes the conviction 
that the man who had conceived that story 
in just that way, carefully excluding all its 
dramatic possibilities, was born to die a 
reviewer, a craft I had practised on the New 
Age when I was eighteen, just the proper age 
for it, for she said sharply : 

“And you, I suppose, would write it in a 
different way ?”’ 
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How serious we were! And why not? One 
cannot trifle with life. 

“Let me tell you something, Priscilla. 
Certain of us are born writers, and certain of us 
arenot. Your young friend is not. His stuff is 
all forced, striving after an art which he thinks 
can be captured by learning a certain form of 
writing, by being restrained or impersonal or 
objective or some such rubbish. He hasn’t got 
a story in his head—and when he does get one 
he carefully squeezes it dry of all its juice and 
serves it up like a dried-up grapefruit. The 
point is, he ought not to be a writer at all but 
something else, a doctor maybe, and then 
in his spare time he could think what a 
good writer he would be if only he had the 
opportunity.” 

““ Whereas you ? ” 

“ Bad or good writer, I’m a born writer. It’s 
as natural for me to make a living out of writing 
as it is for a plumber out of plumbing. Anda 
born writer, a man like me, writes anything 
that comes to his hand. He gets up in the 
morning and he writes, just as the plumber 
goes to his job He doesn’t hang around with 
a lot of conceited and confused ideas in his head 
about the regeneration of art, he doesn’t think 
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a short story must follow Tchekov’s model or a 
novel some other fellow’s, he just writes any- 
thing he is offered money for—stories, essays, 
serials, novels, plays—in fact, he is a profes- 
sional. But by the way you people talk of 
_ writing, my dear Priscilla, anyone might think 
writmg was something unusual and _ lofty, 
giving a man the right to think he is some- 
one apart, but actually it’s just an ordinary 
profession. . . .” 

“Well, fancy your firing up so!” 

““ How I wish I had your advantages ! ”’ 

““Mine ?”’ she laughed incredulously. “ It 
can’t be true! Heavens, what advantages 
have I?” 

“Everything a writer needs—a country, a 
tradition, a background 2 

“ But I hate it!” 

* All the better. I’d hate mine, probably, if I 
only had a background to hate.” 

“ But haven’t you—night clubs ? ”’ 

“ It’s all very well for you to laugh, Priscilla, 
but the fact remains that a man must have 
some sort of a background if he is ever to 
make his mark.” 

“Why ?” said Priscilla. ‘‘ And what zs all 
this about making marks? One should be 
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quiet.” 

* Quiet! Sit and wait, you mean, eating 
your heart out for successes which, you know in 
your heart, you don’t despise as much as you 
say you do? Look at Disraeli. Was he 
altogether quiet—on the surface? But what 
is a surface? One should probe beneath.” 

“‘ Probing,” she said, “‘ one finds that you 
write flash stories.” 

“You call the history of Armenia a flash 
story ?”’ 

Well, why shouldn’t I write a history of 
Armenia? Or, better still, why should I? 
Masking myself behind the penultimate plover’s 
egg, I awaited developments. 

“But I didn’t know you were writing a 
history of your people! What a good thing!” 

“Tt isn’t a subject one talks about. As for 
the difficulties—they are almost insuperable.” 

““T suppose you spend nearly all your time 
in the British Museum ? ” 

** Not so much as I could wish, as it is closed 
at night.” 

“Poor man! So that’s why you spend so 
much time in night clubs!” 

“We all need relaxation. You can’t conceive 
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what a formidable subject the history of my 
people is. It begins very far back, in the 
Garden of Eden.” 

“Oh, come! Don’t we all? ”’ 

““T meant geographically.” 

“The Garden was in Armenia?” 

“Without a doubt. And much good the 
honour has done us. What happened to Adam ? 
The Armenians, inheriting his luck, have been 
kicked out of everywhere ever since. Apart 
from the Garden of Eden and Mount Ararat, 
however, very few real facts emerge about early 
Armenian history. There was Semiramis, of 
course.” 

“Was Semiramis a countrywoman of yours, 
too?” 

“* By naturalization. An unscrupulous woman, 
she took advantage of her position in an indo- 
lent country and invented eunuchs. Then 
in modern times there is Maxarian, who con- 
trols the world’s petrol.” 

* T thought that was Mr. Rockefeller.” 

*“* Mr. Maxarian keeps an eye on Mr. Rocke- 
feller. And everyone keeps an eye on Mr. 
Maxarian. I can tell you, a history of Armenia 
is not to be lightly undertaken.” 

“IT should think not, particularly as you 
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spend most of your time writing slick stories 
about wax figures.” 

Ordering strawberries and cream—in May— 
I wrestled with her. Yes, it was an expensive 
luncheon, even with the bill halved. And, 
what was more, it was an arduous luncheon. 
Not content with wrestling with her, I hurled 
my personality at the formal pallor of her face. 
It remained formal. She ate. In ordering 
strawberries I appeared to have struck an 
answering chord in her. But it was not a 
mental chord. Eating, she appeared to be 
unaware of the impact of my personality. The 
strawberries continued to stain her snow-white 
teeth, offering themselves for immolation at 
ninepence a time. She did not speak. Again 
and again her carmine lips closed on the fruit 
with absorbed ecstasy, and as she ate the life 
ebbed out of her young eyes like water out of a 
punctured basin, leaving two round stones 
stained with Reckitt’s Blue. Then, with a 
magnificent pink tongue, the weapon with 
which Semiramis, inventor also of diplomacy, 
deprived her foes of martial ardour, she cleansed 
her teeth of the gay blood of the strawberries 
and lit her seventh cigarette since the beginning 
of luncheon. It should not be forgotten that all 
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this while I was hurling my personality at the 
formal pallor of her face, that it remained 
formal, and that I was therefore repulsed. But 
I tried to resist discouragement. 

Ordering liqueurs, for the first of May does 
not happen every day, I said : 

“You accuse me of this, that, and the other. 
But let us be fair. What about yourself ? ” 

“Oh, I shall go to hell.” 

“Please calm yourself. There are degrees, 
strata, even in hell. Need you go so deep? ”’ 

*““ Se you would cheat even the devil, would 
you? Very well, do. Once in hell, I shall sink 
to the bottom like a stone. But what will 
happen to you? You will remain floating 
about on the top showing off your Anderson 
and Sheppard waistcoats.” 

Disdaining to use the subtle flattery of a 
strictly personal attack, I began comparing her 
with her mother. Priscilla’s face grew sombre, 
for where her mother was concerned she had. 
a very sketchy sense of humour. 

“You say your mother is a snob.” 

** Well?’ And she looked at me with pale, 
unchanging eyes, as I have seen a serious 
dramatic critic look at a play by Mr. Beverley 
Nichols. No good can come from such a look. 
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‘Whereas you, Priscilla, are a much more 
sinister snob.” 

“Me! A-snob?” 

How beautiful she was! I wish to avoid 
exaggeration, but—how beautiful she was ! 

“‘ Decidedly. An inverted snob.” 

‘“‘ What utter nonsense ! ” 

“On the contrary, you absolutely insist on 
regarding everything that shines at all as 
second-rate and everything that’s grubby as 
worthy of admiration.” 

Giving me to understand that she was not 
amused, she asked a waiter for some notepaper 
and began to write a letter. 

% % * 

The silence between us seemed to have lasted 
along time. I looked around and saw the only 
waiter left on duty, Joe Balzac, staring at me 
pensively. M. Stutz, the patron, was taking a 
glass of milk at a corner table with one of those 
whom he delighted to welcome with the honour- 
able title of “‘ My Friends and Customers.” I 
noticed that his profile had a sharp ironic 
elegance, remisiscent of Van Dyck’s gentlemen. 
But the likeness was spoilt by his mouth, which 
was pitiful and kind. Again I looked at the 
waiter Joe Balzac. He had gentle, pensive 
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brown eyes and defective teeth. I could see he 
was longing for burning suns and olive-trees. 
Well, weren’t we all longing for something ? 
And what good did it do? | 

I did not look at Priscilla. She was still 
writing her letter, with the dirty stub of a 
pencil. She would, when she could just as 
easily have used a decent one. 

I gave myself up to failure. With a burnt 
match I traced the word zero on the tablecloth 
and stared at it. Some words looked nice, some 
words look nasty. ‘‘ Zero ”’ looks like a woman 
of sixty dancing with a young man who is 
pulling faces behind her back. I had failed 
with Priscilla. The luncheon was a failure. 
I could not awake her interest. No, she would 
not admit me to her friendship. In her ears, 
masterpieces of nature that they were, my 
words rang hollow. The words I said danced 
before her clear critical intelligence like bad 
actors, and were dismissed. No encore was 
called for. The curtain came down in dreadful 
silence. The actors wept, their withers wrung 
with failure. Thus men, their self-love crushed 
beneath the wheels of youth, grow old. What a 


world ! 
* * * 
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A shadow fell across the table. Priscilla con- 
tinued to write her letter. Handsome as the 
devil, a tall dark man stood above us. 

Franz Maximilian Stutz, leaving his glass of 
milk, reverently took the gentleman’s hat. It 
was the hat of an officer of the Grenadier Guards. 
Or does one call it a “ cap”? Anyhow, I kept 
my chair. Joe Balzac brought forward a chair. 
The tall dark man sat down. 

Priscilla finished her letter, desaaed her 
cigarette in the dregs of her coffee, and looked 
at her husband with sightless eyes. 

“It’s four o’clock,” 'Tripp-Ryvers said. 

There was a look of suffering in his eyes. I 
wished I had risen and given him my chair. 
I was terribly sorry for him. Why was she so 
cold when he came to the table? How cruel 
that was! How unnecessary ! 

‘Yes, we’ve had a good luncheon,” Priscilla 
said. “‘ Haven’t we?” 

** Yes,”’- I said. 

Lighting another cigarette, she looked at me 
gravely beneath slanting eyelashes. Did I say 
gravely ? It wasa wicked look, stripping Tripp- 
Ryvers of his well-known physical attractions 
and showing him up as a tiresome fellow. I 
strongly disapproved of her. Had she at that 
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moment said to me: ‘‘Go out into the 
Tottenham Court Road and be run over by a 
No. 14 bus,” I should have done so without 
delay. But I knew she was worthless, heartless, 
a light woman. She smoked cigarettes while 
men suffered. 

“* By the way,” she said, “‘ you do know each 
other, don’t you ?” 

“Yes,” I said. 

Tripp-Ryvers looked at me blankly, and 
turned to M. Stutz, who stood near by. 

“* How are you, M. Stutz? ” 

“ Always well when I see you, Captain Tripp- 
Ryvers.” 

I was terribly sorry for him. Why did 
Priscilla make him so miserable ? Why did she 
not respect his love and devotion? ‘The stories 
I had heard about her came back to my mind. 
Wanton and faithless, she was given over to 
regrettable pleasures with post-impressionist 
poets, Bloomsbury intellectuals, and athletic 
Americans. That was what I had heard, and 
no doubt it was true. What was more likely? 
I could see the “‘ onbalanced girl ” taking lovers 
as she had eaten the strawberries, with the 
absorbed ecstasy of an early Christian giving 
herself up to the pleasures of martyrdom. And 
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here was this man, a very St. George for looks 
and gallantry, loving her dumbly and devotedly. 
What a woman! What a world ! 

‘“‘He has been calling me a snob,” said 
Priscilla huskily. 

66 Who ? > 

“This young man. Did you ever!” 

Tripp-Ryvers looked at me blankly, and 
turned to Joe Balzac, who was looking pensively 
at an artichoke on a table near by. 

** How are you, Joe?” 

“* Always a little better for seeing you, sir,” 
said Joe Balzac sadly. 

My sympathy for Priscilla’s husband grew 
with every moment. What dumb suffering 
there was in his dark eyes! 1 did not know 
then that many professional soldiers have that 
look of dumb suffering in the afternoons, due 
to early rising and stomach troubles. 

“The dentist kept me waiting,” said Tripp- 
Ryvers. 

““ Did he hurt you, dear ?” 

“‘ How I hate dentists ! ” I said. 

Tripp-Ryvers turned to Mme. Stutz, who 
had at that moment come into the restaurant 
through the house door. Mme. Stutz was a 
vividly handsome young woman with glowing 
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Viennese hair—which was clever of her, since 
she, a Yorkshire woman, had married a Viennese. 

“* How are you, Mrs. Stutz ?”’ 

“Never better than when I set Bigs on you, 
Captain Tripp-Ryvers.”’ 

Priscilla coughed, her iron constitution indig- 
nantly repelling the smoke of reincarnated 
cigarettes. I stared at her husband’s profile, 
handsome as Rupert of Hentzau’s, and thought 
of the long hours of waiting he must have spent. 
How out of place that martial figure looked in 
this restaurant on the northern outskirts of 
Soho! Hours and hours he must have spent 
here waiting, while Priscilla sat drinking coffee 
at alien tables and being the life and death of 
every party she graced. And always poor Tripp- 
Ryvers would be waiting with dumb devotion, 
longing for a quiet cup of tea at home. 


*% % * 


As suddenly as though the call of a crusade 
had broken the drums of her ears, Priscilla 
swept sightlessly out of the Mont Agel. Tripp- 
Ryvers and I hesitated at the door to exchange 
compliments with M. Stutz. Priscilla, aflame 
with grace in her crimson hat, stood on the 
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curb, Crouching beside her was the Scorpion 
of Italy. 

At that time Italians were surrendering in 
large numbers to Austrians, unaware of the fact 
that they had but to say the word and the 
Austrians would surrender to them in even 
larger numbers. The arrogance of the Scorpion 
of Italy, however, foreshadowed the ‘‘ Hats off 
to Italy ’’ movement. 

Priscilla looked at me thoughtfully, while her 
husband, bending a back like a wrestler’s, 
started the Bugatti. 

“Thank you. I enjoyed our talk,” Priscilla 
said, 

My thoughts hung suspended. So this was 
the end. I had tried, I had failed. The world 
moved on, while I wrote boring stories and 
dreamt of writing boring novels. Pulsing with 
sacrifice and love. and hope and the suffering 
that ennobles, the world passed me by. Priscilla 
was the world. Priscilla stood looking at me 
thoughtfully. I took off my hat, trying to smile. 
So this was the end. 

The engine of the Bugatti, thrashing the air 
with its powerful revolutions, added a note of 
authority to the mean noises of Soho. 

“Come on,” said Tripp-Ryvers. 
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““ Good-bye,” said Priscilla. 

““ Good-bye.” 

She turned to step into the low seat. Then 
she turned back and whispered huskily : 
“Dine to-night—Carlton Grill—nine—don’t 
dress.” 

The car tore her from me. The glory of 
speed, which only fools condemn! I walked 
away with a beating heart, feeling the money 
in my trousers’ pocket. It was all in silver, 
twenty-three shillings and sixpence. Would 
that be enough ? ; 

But the excitement of being alive swept over 
me, and I forgot to answer that question. I felt 
the sweet throbbing of a sense of power, as might 
a motor-cycle racer who has just roared past 
another. Walking through the throngs in 
Oxford Street, I felt—for the first time since 
coming to London three years before—included 
in the life of London. The future beckoned 
to me with beautiful eyes—Priscilla’s eyes. 

I walked quickly, as though I was afraid I 
should be late for something. But I had nothing 
to do till nine o’clock. I wondered how I could 
ever have been lonely. Why had I not had faith 
in the luck of young men? Walking in the 
Green Park, I planned out my life. I furnished 
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it with lasting friendships. I wrote books. I 
had wonderful mistresses. I wrote plays. In 
short, I pondered on success. 

Success! I dreamed, poor young man, of 
success. And what is success ? What is success 
but solitude made perfect ? There is no other 
success, when you come down to brass tacks. 
Throughout that afternoon and evening, which 
passed on happy wings whilst I walked about 
the park in the utmost contentment, I was, had 
I but known it, as great a success as any man in 
the world. For I was happy. 


* * * 


Leaving the surface of the earth at a quarter 
to nine, I descended half a fathom, was given a 
ticket for my hat, and found myself in the vesti- 
bule of the Carlton Grill-room. I saw that 
there was no necessity to reserve a table, as there 
were but few diners at that late hour. I should 
have liked a cocktail but I asked myself if that 
was wise. Besides, why drink when happy ? 

A tall good-looking man approached me and, 
forcing me by his superior will to lower my 
newspaper, asked me how many I should be for 
dinner. Two, I said. Smiling at me encourag- 
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ingly, he suggested I should order dinner. I did 
so, to his disappointment. But he did not know 
that I had only twenty-two shillings and 
threepence. 

I waited. And as I waited, everything that 
had passed through my mind that glorious after- 
noon began to seem stupid. The walls of the 
future fell in on me, leaving me_ stark 
and bereft midst the ruins. What a fool 
I looked ! 

By ten o’clock I was the only person left 
besides the waiters. The tall good-looking man 
had gone, too. A solitary traveller to the 
bowels of the earth, I was glared at by the 
inhabitants. And they whispered amongst 
themselves, saying: “‘ Here is a young man 
who has come out courting, but his lady-love 
has gone out with some bigger and better fellow. 
Poor fool !” 

In the cloakroom my hat, marooned in a 
desert of empty cubicles, at last called to my 
manhood. I paid for the two dinners I had 
ordered, I paid one shilling for my hat, which I 
could not have pawned for half that, and legged 
it. It consoled me to be left penniless. She 
had not even thought to telephone to say she 
could not come. Or maybe she had just for- 
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gotten all about me. She would be dining 
somewhere now, talking and laughing. 

I set out to walk home, to Monday Road, off 
the Fulham Road, a long walk from the Hay- 
market. Even so I walked slowly, unwilling to 
face the solitude of my two rooms on the top 
floor of the tall dusty house, the stored-up 
solitude of my first three years in London. 

It was nearly midnight when I climbed, 
slowly and carefully in the darkness, the three 
flights to my little flat of two rooms. ‘There 
were gas-jets on each landing, but if you 
turned them on as you went up you would 
have to come down again and turn them 
off. 

I went directly into the bedroom and found 
myself without the energy to turn on the gas. 
Standing in the dark, I looked through the 
small square window at the roofs of South 
Kensington and Earl’s Court. ‘The night, 
dripping with starlight, did not cloak their 
meanness, their grubbiness. What stuffiness, 
what economies, what futile sacrifices and 
strivings and unrecognized hard work, those 
cringing roofs hid! And the one above my 
head, what did it hide from the proud, the 
mocking, the unextinguishable stars ? 
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I said to myself: “ Peace! Why let things 
matter so much? Peace, my friend!” But 
thoughts, plausible as swindlers, lured me into 
bogs. Then they left me, robbed me of all 
strength. I saw myself, and what I saw was not 
good, not admirable. O unfortunate and 
ignoble young man, with what wouldst thou 
conquer the world ? 

What nonsense they were—my strivings, my 
hopes, my ambitions! ‘The plain truth of it 
was that I was a cut above myself in having any 
hopes at all. Was it not written that we must 
all put into life more than we take out? And 
what had I to offer? Like Hubert Byrrh, I 
intended to take, offering nothing. I intended 
to pilfer from life, giving nothing. Ah, I had 
forgotten! In return I would scatter counter- 
feit coinage about the world. My stories! My 
ambitions ! 

Son of an incapable race, born in the musty 
twilight of an outcast people, inheritor of 
centuries of ignoble martyrdoms and mean 
escapes, what did I deserve but the anxious and 
helpless solitude of the unwanted servant ? 
What art could come from an Armenian? 
What greatness ? What, even, of worth? O 
Armenia, O unlovely courtesan, abasing your- 
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self first before one conqueror and then before 
another, why could you not die with dignity, 
why did you not die with Nineveh, Carchemish, 
Babylon? ‘Then Genghis Khan offered you 
oblivion. And you got out of that, too. Dead, 
you might perhaps have interested historians 
of antiquity. “‘ The people of Hayastan, which 
we now call Armenia,” historians would have 
said, “‘ were once a race of warriors. It is 
scarcely necessary to add, however, that their 
servile and degenerate descendants show no 
signs of the former greatness of their race.’’ Yes, 
you would have made a fairly interesting corpse. 
But alive, you are a bore to everyone and a 
burden to your children. The Jews, serving 
the peoples of the West with their genius, and 
each other with encouragement, have inherited 
the earth. You, unable to achieve anything, 
not even self-harmony, not even unity, not even 
freedom from jealousy, not even oblivion, have 
crawled, in an orgy of tiresome martyrdom, 
keening your way at the heels of history, into 
the twentieth century. Poor creature! You 
don’t want to die—is that it? God gave you 
life, and you cherish your faith in God now as 
you cherished it against Bajazet and ‘Tamerlane. 
But He doesn’t cherish you. Quite the contrary. 
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God is a firm believer in the political principles 
of the twentieth century, and the political 
principles of the twentieth century wish you 
to the devil. Read the Old Testament, my 
friend, and see how you like it. You will find 
God much more like Bismarck than Dr. 
Nansen. You are fighting for the Allies against 
the Turks ? Your sons are dying, your blood is 
flowing, in the war for freedom? Calm your- 
self. Nobody cares for whom you fight, and the 
only freedom you will ever win will be the 
freedom to take yourself off one doorstep and 
go to another. You think they might pity your 
sufferings ? You lie disembowelled, the fallen 
Christian by the wayside, awaiting succour ? 
Be content, my friend, with the lofty but 
anemic sympathy of Liberal politicians and 
American missionaries, for that is all you will 
ever get. You fight for the Allies, do you? For 
freedom! Very well, you will receive in 
exchange the cast-off trousers of middle-class 
Englishmen. Don’t you see why? ‘The 
peoples of the West are unable any longer to 
wring any pleasure from pitying you. They 
are bored with your Christianity, with your 
massacres, with your complaints, with your 
existence. And your children are but litter and 
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rubbish on the face of the earth. And why 
not ? 

A depressing question. And what was the 
answer? Zero again. . 


* * * 


Exceedingly weary, I at last turned away from 
the window and put a match to the gas-jet. The 
flickering light revealed a bedroom small, tidy, 
Spartan. 

Behind me, the sitting room door opened. 
Was I going mad ? 

“T’ve been waiting for you,” Priscilla said. 

She walked into the bedroom, a being of 
silver. 

** T didn’t know you were here,” I said. 

She smiled at me. I realized I had a splitting 
headache. 

The room was bright with her perfume. It 
didn’t seem to be my room any more. I stared 
at her stupidly. 

“‘T’ve been waiting quite a time,” she said 
cheerfully. 

Three gardenias on her left shoulder squeezed 
the air into juicy little pellets and flung them at 
me, making my headache worse. 
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““'You’ve got some good books in your sitting 
room,” she said. 

I said nothing. 

*““ My poems, too, I see.” 

“Yes, your mother gave them to me.’ 

“The Pomes of an Onbalanced Girl, ” she 
mimicked, laughing. 

So she had been here all the time, looking 
over my books. There she was, smiling at me, 
shimmering, a being of silver. Dressed to kill, 
that was what she was. And she had come 
along here as an afterthought, no doubt. 

“Someone sent me these gardenias this 
evening. Was it you?” 

“Yes,” I said. 

I tried to look normal, to smile, but it was 
impossible. I was in the darkness, she in the 
light. And the light blinded me. What was 
she doing here, anyhow? Why had she come ? 
What a stupid mockery it all was ! 

She looked at my ties, hanging from the gas 
bracket. They were the jolly, flashy-coloured 
ties which foreigners naturally prefer. She 
looked at my bed. 

“What a soldierly looking bed! Is that 
what’s called a camp bed?” 

1 think ‘so;”’ 
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“Well, fancy your having a bed like 
that !”’ 

I drew the green blind down the window, 
keeping my eyes from her. Weighed down by 
the woolly clouds that despairing thoughts leave 
behind them in immature minds, I could not 
shake off my depression. Nay, I did not want 
to. Who does not know self-pity’s black 
power? its persistence? its perversity? One 
word of pity from her, and I should have 
stormed at her. But at the same time I wanted 
to show her what she had made of me, how 
wretched and hopeless I felt. I wanted her to 
feel mean, I wanted to sully her cocksure 
radiance with remorse. What was she doing in 
my bedroom, anyhow ? She had been to a ball, 
no doubt, and come here for a bit of a change. 
Come slumming, had she ?. And I was expected 
to dither with delight, no doubt. 

“* Did you wait for me long ?”’ she asked. 

“No, not long.” 

*‘T’m terribly sorry I let you down. You will 
forgive me, won’t you ? ” 

** Of course.” 

‘“‘T simply could mot get away, you see. It 
was a dinner party which I thought I should be 
able to get out of, but——” 
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“Please don’t explain. I quite understand.” 

“‘] rang up the Berkeley Grill, describing you 
and asking them to tell you I couldn’t come, but 
I suppose you didn’t get the message.” 

“ Really, it doesn’t matter. Anyhow, I was at 
the Carlton Grill.” 

“Oh dear !” 

She sat down on the edge of the low bed. 
How long her legs were, thrust out from the bed 
across the floor, long and shining. My bed- 
room floor was covered with a green straw mat, 
old and torn. The long shining legs on that 
mat looked like the legs of the Queen of the 
Fairies during a pantomime rehearsal. 

She was looking up at me with a faintly 
puzzled smile. She was getting exasperated, I 
fancied. Well,lether. Let her go. Be damned 
to her. Be damned to everyone. I began 
winding up my watch. 

“ You are depressed,”’ she said in a faint voice, 
“aren’t you?” 

“Yes, sometimes.” 

**T wonder why . . . when you usually seem 
so confident.” 

“‘ Inferiority complex, no doubt.” 

** Oh, we all have that /”’ 

She put her legs up on the bed. Her long 
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shining slenderness on the narrow bed vibrated 
through the bedroom. The bedroom had never 
known anything like it. The vibrations made 
my headache worse. I went on winding up my 
watch. 

“‘ How did you get in ?”’ I asked. 

“A woman—lI think it was a woman—let me 
in. Looking outraged.” 

“Miss Lapwing,” I said. 

** And who is Miss Lapwing ?” 

“‘ She writes novels.” 

‘‘ Oh dear, she downstairs and you upstairs ! ”’ 

“Ts there anything peculiar in that ?”’ 

Having wound up my watch, I lowered the gas 
a little, for something to do. My back to her, I 
found myself longing to burst into tears. Why 
didn’t she go? I lowered the gas a little 
more. 

“T’m sorry I’m like this,” I forced myself to 
say, “ but I can’t help it. It was nice of you to 
come.” 

“Yes, wasn’t it ?”’ 

The small, breathless, expiring voice made 
me turn and look at her. She was looking up at 
me helplessly, with moist eyes. 

* Priscilla |” 

“Yes, wake up, do!” 
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The angel of hopelessness, flying over 
Monday Road—his routine journey—had 
brushed Priscilla’s beauty with his wings. She 
sat crumpled on the bed, looking like a little girl 
who had been dressed in finery against her will. 
Her lips trembled. Her eyes, suddenly dark, 
filled with tears. 

“And I thought,” she said bitterly, ‘‘ you’d 
be so glad to see me!” 

Unable to speak, I sat down beside her. 

*“* Fine welcome you’ve given me!” she said. 

Taking her hand in mine, I saw, with infinite 
surprise and pity, that the hands of this beautiful 
girl were ugly, the fingers shapeless and with 
broad flattened tips. Somehow her ugly hands 
made me more ashamed of myself than ever. 
She was looking at me bitterly through tears 
about to fall, just about to fall. 

“IT never knew anyone so conceited !”’ she 
said cruelly. ‘‘ You think no end of your own 
unhappiness, don’t you? Never thinking, of 
course, that other people might be just as 
unhappy, or more. . . .” 

*“‘T didn’t know,” I said. 

“‘ Didn’t know what ?.”’ she snapped. Like a 
wasp she was in her pain, stinging right and 
left. 
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“That you were unhappy, too.” 

She laughed. 

““ But how could I know!” I pleaded. 

Burying her head in the pillow, she shivered 
as though she was cold. But the small room 
was hot. I saw that she was weeping quietly. 
T still held her hand. 

“ Priscilla! Darling Priscilla! What is it?” 

Her white shoulders trembling, she shivered 
from head to toe. Her face was hidden in the 
pillow, but I could just see her right eye. Closed, 
it expelled four tears, which fell slowly and 
doubtfully on to her diamond wrist-watch. 

“* Nothing,” she said. 

“* Please do tell me.” 

The right eye opened and looked at me. 
Deep and bright and unwinking, there was 
something eternal and historical about it, like 
an eye ina museum. Lifeless and indifferent, it 
seemed to look at me across centuries of useless 


“Why I'm unhappy ?” she asked coldly. 


Much later, I was to learn that, loving Tripp- 
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Ryvers blindly, as any girl might, she had 
married him against her wiser instincts. Also, 
she had wanted to get away from her mother, to 
be a married woman. But in her heart she had 
known she was marrying a faux bon homme. 

It had not taken her husband six months to 
find out that the daughter of the indomitable 
Hon. Mrs. Hubert Byrrh had not the social 
advantages of the Hon. Mrs. Hubert Byrrh. 
Priscilla, he had found, was not at all a suitable 
wife for a man who wanted to “ get on” ina 
conventional career. She was not correct, in 
fact she was clever, she showed the best people 
that they bored her, and so she gave a wrong 
impression. 

Deciding she was unsuitable, Tripp-Ryvers, 
nothing if not correct and conventional, had 
laid himself out to get rid of her, gradually, 
carefully, and in the most irreproachable way 
possible. Naturally he did not want her to 
divorce him, for he had his career to think of. 
Besides, he was not a fool. 

He understood Priscilla’s character. She had 
only to be sufficiently goaded and she would play 
into his hands by behaving stupidly. He knew 
how childish she really was, how much she 
needed sympathy. And he knew, too, that hers 
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was the kind of melancholy nature that is 
only too conscious of its unhappy destiny. It 
just wanted a shove or two, and she would go 
wherever you wanted. 

So he watched her and waited, never doing 
anything that was not strictly becoming to an 
officer and a gentleman. He was betting on a 
certainty, for such a woman as Priscilla must in 
desperation seek sympathy in a lover. And the 
world would be with him in summarily getting 
rid of her, for the queer friends she took up with 
told against her, and her manner with conven- 
tional people was as oil on the flames of their 
righteous disapproval. But Tripp-Ryvers knew 
she had not taken a lover as yet, and sometimes 
this exasperated him, for he already had his eye 
on the girl he would marry next and he was 
afraid some other fellow would snap her 
up. 

So in the guise of an assiduous cavalier, a 
good and devoted husband, he kept a sharp eye 
on Priscilla’s comings and goings, for what 
prevented him sleeping at nights was that she 
might take a lover unbeknown to him. 

But sometimes she would give him the slip 
after a dinner party, as in coming to see me, and 
then her poor husband would feel that it was an 
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unjust world in which God was not on the side 
of the people who behaved themselves. 

Cecil Tripp-Ryvers was, of course, the 
husband that Priscilla deserved. But is it or is it 
not uncommonly hard lines to get exactly what 
you deserve ? 

* # * 

“ll tell you sometime,” she said. ‘“* Will 
you give me a cigarette?” 

She lay on her back, smoking thoughtfully. 
Longing to help her, I stared down at her silver 
feet on my torn straw mat. 

“You do like me, don’t you?” she asked 
suddenly. 

Paes?” ; 

“ To-night, dining with my husband’s friends, 
who all think I am odd and dislike me, I said to 
myself : ‘ I must see someone to-night who likes 
me.’ So I gave them the slip and came on here. 
You are glad, aren’t you ? ” 

“Yes. But I simply can’t understand why 
your husband’s friends should dislike you.” 

““ Oh, let’s not talk of that ! It’s so nice to be 
here with a friend.”’ 

“‘ ve wanted to be friends for a long time.” 

“But we can’t have what we want exactly 
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when we want it, can we? Things grow—and 
then happen suddenly.” 

All the same, I reflected, there was a good 
deal of malice in the arrangement of life. Why 
should it have taken us, two very young people, 
so long to come to terms of friendship ? Why 
shouldn’t we be friends? What was more 
natural? ‘Together, our ages came to forty-one 
years and a few months. And neither of us felt 
at all certain that the world wanted to have 
anything to do with us. Friendship would give 
us something to think about, and besides, it 
would give us confidence. 

She yawned. 

“* T let my taxi go,” she said sleepily. “ How 
shall I get home ? ” 

“There are always taxis at the coffee stall 
round the corner. I can get you one when you 
want to go.” 

*Can’t you use the telephone in the other 
room ?” 

“Tt’s cut off.” 

“* Because you haven’t paid the bill ? ” 

But I did not tell her that I had not paid 
the bill because I had found the telephone un- 
necessary, since no one rang me up. I should 
pay the bill now, though. 
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She began laughing quietly. 

“People are so awful,” she said, laughing. 
** Really, aren’t they ? ” 

What a good idea that was! It had never 
occurred to me to laugh instead of being made 
wretched. A grand idea. , 

‘Tt just occurred to me,” she said, laughing, 
“‘ what they would think if they knew you and I 
were together in your bedroom.” 

My laughter was slightly forced. I fancied 
“ they ” would not think anything much. Ihad, 
after three years in London, too few illusions 
about the impression I made on people. 

** They simply wouldn’t dream, would they,” 
Priscilla said, ‘‘ that we could be innocent . . .” 

I stirred uneasily at the foot of the bed. 

** Whereas,” she said, “it simply couldn’t 
occur to either of us to be anything else. Itisa 
funny world, isn’t it ? ” 

“10a; Lsaid, 

“You see,” she said, “ people who enjoy 
judging their neighbours never know what 
their neighbours are really like—do they? 
Now suppose you were writing this story, 
about me coming to see you in the dead of 
night. The story to be popular would have 
to end with us in each other’s arms, wouldn’t 
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it? A sigh or two, teeth biting lips, and then 
dots. . . . Oh, dear me, those dots!” 

‘“‘You see, Priscilla, as far as the public is 
concerned there would be no point in the story 
otherwise. It would just end nowhere.” 

“But why not, dear? Things in life don’t 
end in climaxes, as in stories. The stories 
people write are so slick, aren’t they! But life 
isn’t slick at all, things just end nowhere . . . 
rather beautifully, rather sadly, rather drearily, 
rather emptily ... or maybe they end just 
as we are sitting now, talking nonsense 
sleepily.” 

“ Yes,” I said, emptily enough. Why had she 
put it into my head to take her in my arms? ‘To 
be a lover, her lover, serving her and command- 
ing her in blissful intimacy! She had put it 
into my head that it was possible to think of me 
as her lover. Torn by doubts, I stared at the 
floor. Was it possible that here, now, was being 
granted to me the opportunity of a lifetime— 
and that I was missing it! “ Slick,” she said 
of me. Ah, to be “ slick ’ as some men I knew 
were slick, to “get there” with that shy, 
fumbling timidity that lends such charm to 
Nordic rapacity! How other men, men I 
knew, would have taken advantage of this 
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moment! They would, while talking to her in 
the friendliest way, subtly change themselves, 
insinuate themselves into her passionate con- 
sciousness, craftily make her give ear to the song 
of the flesh. But how? How did men become 
the lovers of beautiful women ? How did they 
cross the border line between friendship and 
love—and, crossing it, grow godlike, and be 
welcomed ? How did they begin to alter the 
. status quo? Mr. George Moore wrote 
that he once, inflamed, pinched a woman, a 
woman of taste, too. Impossible to pinch 
Priscilla. Then what? A look, atouch? But 
no, I could not look at her. ‘Tentatively, I 
touched her ankle. My heart was pounding. 
I caressed her instep, cool and silky. She did 
not stir. Fear fought with hope for my soul, 
which was as though bursting within me with 
the longing to take her in my arms. I wished 
the light was lower. Her legs, so slender and 
silky soft, irresistibly called to my fingers. Still 
she did not stir. The odour of her hair pierced 
my senses. Sweet expectation! I trembled. 
Priscilla! Priscilla!” 
She was asleep, her mouth slightly open. 
Staring at her like one awaking from a trance, 
I felt that as she slept she had lost her superiority 
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over me, that she was the younger and weaker, 
that she was no more than a child and needed 
protection. I could have hugged her, but for 
fear of disturbing her sleep I touched her hand 
with my lips. She slept. Very gently I held 
her hand. 


= * ¥ 


Thus, it was written that I, born in Roust- 
chouk, Bulgaria, on Nov. 16, 1895, of gentle 
parents, should land in England on Feb. 4, rgor, 
reside for some years at Southport, which very 
properly claims the proud name of the capital of 
the Lancashire Riviera, be instructed in team- 
work and pulling-together at Malvern College in 
Worcestershire, at the age of seventeen seek my 
fortune in London, and, while painfully over- 
coming the incredible obstacles put in a young 
man’s way by himself, win, on the night of the 
first of May, 1916, a small but encouraging 
triumph over the devil and a devoted friend for 
many years by holding, in a cramped position, 
Priscilla’s hand while she slept for two hours 
and five minutes. 

Now this may seem but a little thing, and no 
doubt it is a very little thing, but is there not a 
moral in it, a moral and an example for young 
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men who seek their fortunes in great cities ? 
Shall we not pray that it shall also befall the 
least worthy of hopeful young men even as it 
befell the unworthy author, to be rewarded not 
according to their deserts but according to their 
dreams? For how few of us deserve but how 
many of us dream of a beautiful, truthful, and 
loyal friend ! 

Nor, since wishing and hoping are games we 
never should tire of, should we forget to wish 
for a happier marriage than poor Priscilla’s to 
any young lady who, forgetting for a moment 
that she should read for instruction, shall read 
this story. 
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A GIRL WITH A FUTURE 


HE “I” in this story is not the 
author but a young Frenchman, 
M. Guy de P-----y. Through his 
=~ stepmother, an American lady of 
good family, M. de P-----y is acquainted with 
several American families resident in Europe. 
Thus he can speak with a certain authority on 
matters about which the ordinary Frenchman 
is supposed, and rightly supposed, to know 
nothing. 
The story, vivacious enough in the original, 
naturally loses something in translation. 


* * * 


My hostess at luncheon, Mrs. Poe, inevitably 
moved by social considerations as against her 
personal preferences, inclined to her right and 
talked boiseries to the Comte Villaret de St. 
Honorat, who, squirming in his old-fashioned 
stays, answered her with that look of baffled 
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devilry that has captivated four generations of 
American women, despoiling one of eighteen 
million dollars. It was well known that M. de 
St. Honorat, at last unattractive to women, had 
fallen deeply under the influence of the Baronne 
de Charlus. Mrs. Poe, undeterred by a little thing 
like that, went on talking to him about bozseries. 
I, having nothing else to do, wondered how 
many times recently I had heard the word 
boiserie on transatlantic lips. Patine, when I 
was a boy, was used with great enthusiasm. | 

Sitting on Mrs. Poe’s left, I foresaw the 
urgency with which she would presently, in a 
voice vibrating with the admirable passions 
from which sprang the Mosaic Law, address me. 
She would address me on the subject of respect- 
ability. Was I not her daughter’s friend—her 
daughter’s, let me say at once, respectable 
friend ? 

For to be French in France, a country which 
emphasizes the laxity of its foreign visitors, is in 
itself a sign of respectability, while my seven- 
teenth-century name, although not preceded 
by a title and therefore not directly magnetic, 
added a certain mental on ea to Mrs. Poe’s 
regard for me. 

Talking in the meanwhile with a Mrs. Ent- 
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whistle on my left, I discovered that she was an 
Englishwoman visiting Biarritz for the first time. 
She appeared to be troubled by a suspicion that, 
unlike Gibraltar, it was effeminate. Mrs. Ent- 
whistle was wearing a hat in the fashion of Queen 
Victoria with the confidence of Queen Marie of 
Roumania. Her husband, she told me with some 
severity, was a Member of Parliament, and 
would not, she said, care for Biarritz, because 
the people here were so mixed. 

Mrs. Entwhistle, with that passion for realism 
which afflicts some Europeans while enjoying 
the hospitality of Americans, gave me to under- 
stand that, try as she would, she could not really 
like Americans. 

Desperately disinterested in Mrs. Entwhistle, 
I had eyes only for Harriet across the table. 

Ah, my Harriet! She radiated vivacity, life. 
She was as a devouring flame. Let me make 
myself clear. She had, like many attractive 
women, criminal tendencies. She was a pirate. 
And we, her victims, walked the plank with eyes 
blindfolded and breaking hearts. Alas, there 
was no escape. Harriet’s slender, careless 
beauty afflicted one with a profound spiritual 
curiosity. This she misunderstood, for her own 
curiosities were physical, but free from the 
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enthusiasms that might lead a girl astray. Ina 
word, she had one eye always on the usages of 
society. The other eye caused one considerable 
uneasiness. 

Harriet, unable on any occasion to speak the 
truth, was giving the man beside her an amusing 
description of something that had not happened 
to her that morning. Her voice was very 
pleasant, being resonant and rather plaintive— 
like the note of some birds of prey, notably 
vultures and sirens. 

She caught my reproachful glance across the 
table, and her beautiful grey eyes laughed. Of 
such stuff are criminals made. 

** Guy, you know I’m lying again !” 

** Naturally.” 

“‘T know, it’s a weakness,” she admitted, 
smiling. 

** What,” inquired Mrs. Poe, transfixing us 
all with the cultivated bellow she had adopted 
from the homicidal Duchess of Quorn, ‘‘ what 
is a weakness ? ” 

* Drink, darling,” said Harriet. 


* * * 


Adoring her, I was exasperated beyond all 
reason by Harriet’s looks. 
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Her beauty was invented by her mother when 
Harriet was sixteen, for an unlovely daughter 
would have been a serious handicap to Mrs. 
Poe’s European aspirations. But as it was, 
Mrs. Poe—who had long since divorced her 
second husband, an Englishman, on the ground 
that he was losing at bridge all the money left 
to her by her first, a rapacious Rotarian of 
Cleveland, Ohio—had very soon convinced all 
Paris of Harriet’s unusual beauty. There was 
very little that Mrs. Poe, helped by her chef and 
her formidable personality, could not achieve. 
She was, like Alexandre Dumas, une force de la 
nature. 

Harriet had beautiful grey eyes, certainly. 
But is was her black pupils that were dangerous. 
These, without any regard for modesty, pru- 
dence or fair play, reflected men’s images with 
deplorable flattery. ‘Thus it was no wonder 
that they never tired of looking into them. 

Harriet’s hair was black, and its long deep 
waves gave her head an air of spaciousness, 
of . . . well, what? 

Her complexion I should have called sallow, 
if her mother had not put it into my head that 
it was warm with a dusky glow. Mrs. Poe 
attributed the warmth of this dusky glow not 
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so much to sunburn, which Mrs. Poe was 
unfashionable enough to think common, but toa 
Sicilian grandmother on her father’s side. 

Harriet’s mouth, large and generous and 
hospitable, emphasized the welcome of her 
beautiful eyes. This welcome, voracious and 
indiscriminating, was deplored by everyone 
who had Harriet’s interests at heart. Her teeth, 
arranged with American care for organization, 
had an African magnificence. But let us come 
to the important feature. Whence had she come 
by her nose? Had the Cleveland Rotarian, 
who, having amassed eight million dollars, one 
for each letter of ‘‘ Service” and another for 
the dot on the ‘‘i,” left Harriet two million 
in trust for her twenty-fifth birthday, possessed 
the nose of a Hamlet ? 

A slim and charming autocrat, Harriet’s nose 
dominated her sallow complexion as Marie 
Antoinette dominated the second-rate Court of 
Versailles. Its point, stretched tightly over two 
small, sharp, delicious bones, would from time 
to time quiver with fragile ecstasy, goading one 
into thinking forbidden thoughts. How often 
have I, with vain disapproval, watched that 
unscrupulous quivering ! 

Thus Harriet’s nose, taken with her hospit- 
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able features, completed an illusion of deplor- 
able sensibility to the lower forms of love, 
which afflicted one—as, alas, I have said before 
—with a profound spiritual curiosity. 


* * * 


Mrs. Poe, rising from the luncheon table and 
turning from M. Villaret de St. Honorat with 
the uneasy smile of a money-lender at the courts 
of kings, for he had just been trying to sell her 
some antique furniture, said to me : 

“Guy, you must not dream of going 
before I have had a talk with you. A long 
talk.” 

Behind her retreating back, Harriet, choking 
with laughter, whispered : 

“‘ Promise not to tell the old girl that I’ve lost 
my amateur status.” 

Accustomed through my Protestant connec- 
tions to the conversation of advanced jeunes 
filles, an increasing number of whom are very 
idiomatic in speech owing to lack of proper 
instruction from parents convulsed by divorce, 
I said: 

** You mean with Johnnie ? ”’ 

‘* Sure I mean with Johnnie. Whereas the 
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old girl wants me to marry Pepi. How can I? 
I ask you, Guy, how can I?” 

“Why not? I thought you liked Pepi.” 

“Yes. But I’m used to my Johnnie. My 
poor pathetic busted flush. But what a figure ! 
Guy, darling, you will admit that, won’t you ? 
And you can’t do what I’ve done with Johnnie 
and then leave a man cold—now, can you ? ” 

‘“‘ Harriet, what is the use of lying to me? 
You know perfectly well you have never done 
anything at all with Johnnie.” 

“ Darling, don’t be snappy.” 

“I will be snappy ! ” 

“Do you remember that night in Pau when 
you afid‘te.i5" 

“‘ Harriet, don’t try to tell me that in your 
heart you really prefer me to everyone else, 
because I won’t have it.” 

“Well, darling; if you won’t you won’t.” 

“Don’t I know you are conscienceless and 
heartless ? Why try to...” 

“* Anyhow, Johnnie doesn’t think so. 

** Johnnie is a decent fellow.” 

“Yes, darling, isn’t he swell? He gave mea 
dry Martini when I was sixteen, and that binds 
two people together, say what you like.” 

Mrs. Poe called to me from the terrace. Her 
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voice, pregnant with a mother’s love, made me 
realize the gravity of the situation. 

“She’s going to ask you to cope with 
Johnnie,” Harriet whispered, her lavish mouth 
enchanting one with its friendliness, for all 
that one knew that friendliness to, be utterly 
unscrupulous, insincere, and destructive. I 
should have run away from her but that an 
invisible presence held me fast. What was this 
invisible presence ? Love, confound it. 

“‘ Harriet, you will never marry Johnnie.” 

“* How do you know, darling ? ” 

I didn’t know, but was just being tire- 
some. 

““ Marry me, Harriet.” 

“‘ Now you’re being cynical.” 

In the black pupils of her eyes, as always flat- 
tering to all who looked into them, I saw my 
reflection. I was not a bad-looking young 
fellow. Nevertheless, she loved not me but 
Johnnie Cramb or Pepi. Alas, why could one 
not recall the past ? ‘‘ Les vrais paradis sont les 
paradis qu’on a perdus.’’ Harriet at seventeen 
had loved me for a week—five days—three, 
certainly. What is it in a man that attracts a 
girl when she is seventeen? What is it, how 
can one recapture it ? 
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“No,” I said gloomily, “it won’t do. You 
can’t marry Johnnie Cramb.” 

“‘Just as you say, darling. Would you like 
me to marry Pepi?” 

“‘ Why not me, Harriet ? ” 

* Guy, I'd drive you crazy !” 

Mrs. Poe called to me from the ter- 
race. 

Harriet’s eyes, uneasy with the stir of 
prophecy, had temporarily lost their glow of 
hospitality. 

“ Guy, tell me. Whom shall I marry, do you 
think ? ” 

“Don’t you know, Harriet ?”’ 

She gazed beyond me, shaking her head. She 
looked serious, uncertain, delicious. Oh, the 
devil! ‘To think I had once held her in my 
arms ! 

““Confound it;” I said, “you will marry 
Pepi’ 

Mrs. Poe called to me from the terrace. 

“Well, won’t that be nice!” Harriet said 
sombrely. 

“ He is a dear good fellow,” I said, tormenting 
myself with the truth. 

““ Qh, he’s swell!’ said Harriet. 

** Well, then ? ” 
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“You know,” said Harriet suddenly, “ I’m 
not a bit happy.” 

“Who could be, with your conscience ? ” 

“ Darling, it’s not my past but my future 
that’s bothering me.” 

Mrs. Poe called to me from the terrace. 

I wrenched myself away from Harriet. Look- 
ing back from the window, I saw her standing 
where I had left her, her unscrupulous youth 
drooping beneath thoughts of the future. 

I foresaw alarming complications, avoidable 
only if she were to marry me. 


* *% * 


Mrs. Poe, an expression of mental suffering 
adding, had she but known it, refinement to the 
social value of her broad, indomitable face— 
reminiscent of Genghis Khan’s—said to me : 

‘“* Guy, you are a good boy. You are serious. 
You must help me.” 

Liking poor Johnnie Cramb, I wondered how 
I should resist Mrs. Poe’s formidable encourage- 
ment to speak ill of him. I looked about me at 
the beautiful garden, drowsy in the afternoon 
sunlight. Birds sang. What did they care for 
Mrs. Poe! On the pathway by the gleaming 
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pool, the wretched M. Villaret de St. Honorat, 
exasperated by the stern companionship of Mrs. 
Entwhistle, whose ringing voice was explaining 
that politics in England were an honourable 
profession, was anxiously calling “‘ Cuckoo!” 
to a white peacock who, unaware that M. 
Villaret de St. Honorat was considered to be 
the best-dressed man in France, did not deign 
to compete with him. 

“€ What,” I murmured shakily, “‘ can I do for 
you, Mrs. Poe? ” 

“Dear Guy, you have such tact! Can you 
not impress on that dreadful Johnnie Cramb 
that he must not pester Harriet any longer ? ” 

I looked down at my shoes. Made in England 
of Russian leather by a Mexican, they combined 
elegance with sobriety, and were guaranteed to 
withstand all weathers. Could I not, then, 
withstand a mere woman ? Fortified, I scowled 
at Mrs. Poe. 

“ Pester |! Are you sure that is quite the right 
word, Mrs. Poe? Doesn’t she, on her part, 
like him very much ?” 

“My dear Guy! A drunkard!” 

How much easier it is, I reflected, to agree 
with people! One can, after all, always retain 
the mental integrity of one’s loyalties. Alas, 
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poor Johnnie! Striking the rocks of Mrs. 
Poe’s social aspirations, he sank like a stone. 
What could I do for him against une force de la 
nature ? 

“Of course,” I said, “it would be very 
unsuitable.” 

** Most ! ” said Mrs. Poe. 

“Harriet,” I said, ‘is an unusual girl 
and “ 

** On the contrary,” said Mrs. Poe, “‘ Harriet 
is a perfectly normal girl and like every other 
normal girl needs a husband she can look up to.” 

* Just what I was about to say, Mrs. Poe.” 

*“ What makes me so angry with Johnnie 
Cramb, Guy, is his unscrupulousness. To go 
on taking advantage like this of a schoolgirl 
flirtation ! ”’ 

Appalled and disgusted by the word “ school- 
girl” in connection with Harriet, I thought it 
wiser to hold my peace. 

“ Guy, persuade him to leave Biarritz !” 

** My dear Mrs. Poe!” 

“But surely it should not be difficult to 
impress even on Johnnie Cramb that it is the 
only decent thing for him to do!” 

* Please listen to me, Mrs. Poe. Johnnie is a 
friend of mine, and ty 
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“ And telling him to leave Biarritz will be an 
excellent way for you to terminate a friendship 
of which I am sure your dear father would 
disapprove. Guy, you can do it—you have 
such tact! You must do it. Day after to- 
morrow the Duque de Montellayona is arriving.” 

Thus Mrs. Poe, very properly disdaining the 
nasty affectation of equality, always referred to 
little Pepi. 

“You see ?” said Mrs. Poe. 

“You are asking a great deal,’ I muttered 
sulkily. 

“* My respect for you,” said Mrs. Poe, pouring 
the words down my neck as though they were 
embrocation for a sprained back, “is un- 
bounded.” 

Imagine my position! I liked Johnnie 
Cramb. Pepi was my best friend. And I 
adored Harriet. - 

“In that case,” I said, ‘“ by far the best way 
out of a difficult position would be for Harriet 
to marry me.” 

“* Be serious, Guy, I beg you.” 

It seemed in bad taste to press a point so 
repulsive to a mother’s sensibilities. The de in 
my name, agreeable though it was to Mrs. Poe’s 
flair for table decoration, was no more than a 
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captured outpost in the irresistible march— 
reminiscent of Genghis Khan’s—of her ambi- 
tions. For the rest, poverty in a Frenchman 
appeared to Mrs. Poe as unfortunate but rather 
charming. Whereas poverty in Johnnie Cramb, 
an American, struck her as nothing less than a 
piece of ill-bred impertinence directed against 
herself. 

Spurred on, however, by the spirit of fair play 
—which, originally invented by England to 
discourage big men from kicking small men to 
death at football, has in the course of years 
utterly demoralized big men in every walk of 
European life, so that everywhere our armies 
are led, our countries are governed, our books 
are written and our wives are stolen by men 
seldom exceeding five feet in height—spurred 
on, I say, by the spirit of fair play, I threw a 
lance for tall Johnnie Cramb against short 
Pepi. 

“There is one thing you ignore,” I said, 
setting my teeth. “‘ And that is that Johnnie 
loves Harriet as Abelard loved Heloise, as Dante 
loved Beatrice, as David loved Bathsheba—no, 
no, as Douglas Fairbanks loves Mary Pickford,! 
And you want to part them! My dear Mrs. Poe, 
there are certain great loves which = 
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Mrs. Poe gave me a look which could have 
been inspired only by a horrible suspicion that 
my stepmother’s American birth had tainted my 
aristocratic prejudices pretty near their source. 

** Johnnie Cramb’s love,’ she said, eyeing me, 
“is nothing more than a desire to annoy 
mé,, 

“Tt is Harriet he loves,” I suggested faintly. 

Mrs. Poe had a disturbing way, when dis- 
pleased, of looking out of each eye like a kicking 
horse but not moving her head. 

‘“‘T am surprised at you, Guy. With your 
intelligence, not to have seen through Johnnie 
Cramb! Why, the man has never in his life 
loved anything but a highball.” 

Sacrificing, like Robespierre, my ideals of 
brotherly love to the force of circumstances, I 
merely murmured : 

“It appears he has given up drinking.” 

* Temporarily,” said Mrs. Poe with satisfac- 
tion. ‘‘ Temporarily.” 


* * * 


I spent the afternoon in unwilling thoughts 
of Harriet. I was staying with my relations, the 
R——-, having come to Biarritz to see Harriet. 
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I deplored her fascination for me, but could not 
shake it off. Also hope, that most idiotic of 
counsellors, lured me on. 

Have I not said that Harriet at seventeen had 
loved me—for five days. Or was it three? I 
longed to recapture those moments. Surely, 
I told myself, what a man has done once he can 
do again. I had inspired her with love. I was 
positive it had been love. Could I do it again ? 
Thus, forgetting the lessons taught by human 
suffering through countless centuries, I deluded 
myself. 

That memorable day in Paris—when Harriet 
was seventeen and I twenty-four—we had left 
Johnnie Cramb at the Ritz and I was to drop her 
at her school in Neuilly, Usually so vivid and 
talkative, she was entrancingly quiet. Until 
that time, I had scarcely noticed her. What 
was she but a schoolgirl who was getting into 
bad habits owing, I was told, to her Vitality ? 

But now, as she sat quietly beside me in the 
taxicab, I looked at her with pleasure. It is true 
that she was too tall for a girl, that she was, 
owing to uncertain adjustment between her 
growing body and her long overgrown legs, 
knock-kneéd. But the poise of her head— 
proud, classical, thrilling! Her eyes, limpid 
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with purity and innocence! Was it unnatural 
that I should look into them with pleasure ? 

“You will be,” I said, to encourage her, 
** quite a good-looking woman, Harriet.” 

I was far from prepared for the startling effect 
these simple words had on her. Falling into my 
arms as we bumped past the Eiffel Tower, she 
confessed to loving me. Her emotions were too 
strong for her. She wept. 

Alarmed and embarrassed, I did my best to 
talk her out of what I called her fantasy. Was 
she not only seventeen, and still at school? I 
reminded her of the dangers awaiting a girl who 
gave way to overpowering physical feelings 
when too young. I warned her against the 
senses. I spoke of sin. Did she want to be 
hard-boiled before she was twenty? I begged 
her not to yield to the temptation to fall into 
men’s arms. Did she want to be knewn as hot 
stuff ? I implored her to restrain herself when 
with men less scrupulous than myself. 

She gave me to understand that she had 
expected nothing less from me than such noble- 
spirited words. She wanted nothing, she said. 
She was prepared to love hopelessly. She 
wanted nothing more than to love hopelessly. 
At the same time she implored me to fulfill her 
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most impossible dream and to kiss her once on 
the lips. 

“Mortal sin!” I exclaimed. 

“Ts it sin to love ? ’’ she sighed. 

The thought that I was a young girl’s ideal 
was not without its attraction. I compared her 
hopeless admiration of me with those of my own 
schooldays, when I had worshipped photo- 
graphs of fascinating women—Robine, Marie- 
Thérése Pierat, Gaby Deslys, Madeleine 
Carlier. Thus I allowed the healthy scepticism 
of my twenty-four years to be undermined. 

Desiring only to cure her of her folly, I kissed 
her. Let there be no misunderstanding. I 
kissed her left cheek. Then I made to sit back 
in my corner. What happened? Her young 
mouth turned to mine as a flower to the sun. 
That was what happened. What was I to do? 
I intended to kiss her in that brotherly half-sad 
way in which M. Sacha Guitry in France, Sir 
Gerald du Maurier in England, and Mr. 
George Jean Nathan in America might salute 
the hopeless adoration of an enthusiastic young 
girl. Imbecile! Too late I saw my mistake. 
My face ceased to belong to me. My mouth 
was as a little lamb in the talons of an eagle— 
an American eagle, let me tell you. Yes, she 
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had taken advantage of me—as she would have 
of M. Sacha Guitry, Sir Gerald du Maurier, and 
even of Mr. George Jean Nathan. I was done 
for. She kissed like one who has never been 
told that kissing is mortal sin. From that 
moment she haunted my imagination. 

But at least, at the time, I thought she loved 
me. My folly now seems to me incredible. But 
I did not know Harriet then. Hypocrite, 
sensationalist, and chichiteuse, she was unable 
to be with any man for long and not “ try to 
bring the best out of him.” What exactly did 
that mean? It meant that she did her 
damnedest to make the poor idiot think she was 
in love with him. 

On her side, she pleaded the machinations of 
a good heart, by which she was enslaved. Unable 
to inflict misery or even disappointment on the 
man she was with, she sacrificed loyalties with 
gusto. She insisted that her good heart was 
the cause of the trouble. She liked to please, to 
be kind. 

If she saw it pleased you to speak against a 
certain man, she spoke against him. With him, 
to be kind to him, she sacrificed you. Thus 
each man thought the other had a bad effect on 
Harriet’s character, and desired passionately 
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to protect her from the troubles caused by her 
good heart. 

There was no denying, however, that poor 
Johnnie Cramb had a start on all the others. At 
the age of twenty-two Harriet could look back 
on six years of intimacy with Johnnie. His 
Americanism, among all the foreigners she met, 
seemed to bind him to her. She was never tired 
of hearing nigger stories, and Johnnie could reel 
them off, with the authentic intonation, by the 
hundred. 

But did she love Johnnie ? It was impossible 
to tell. Johnnie himself mistrusted her. He 
loved her with a sense of fatality. He knew that 
she was bad for him. He felt his character sink- 
ing, like a rotten boat, beneath him. He had 
quarreled with his father in Philadelphia, 
because he would not return there but insisted 
on hanging about Europe, living on the money 
his mother had left him. He lived only for 
Harriet. 

In return, she gave him her enchanting 
company whenever she could. Lying in his 
arms, she went to sleep. She knew she was 
safe with him, under no matter what provoca- 
tion. And the provocation was very great. 
Alas, poor Johnnie! Harriet enjoyed kissing 
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Johnnie. She insisted on kissing Johnnie. But 
she never failed to snatch the apple from his 
lips in good time. It is true that she was not 
aware of mortal sin. But she knew quite well 
what a good girl must not do. 

The affair drove poor Johnnie to drink. 

In return for his devotion and restraint, 
Harriet had promised, not once but a thousand 
times, to marry him. Did she believe her own 
promise ? No doubt when under the influence 
of her cautious passion, encircled by his strong, 
wiry (Nordic) arms, she did. Poor Johnnie, 
however, looking upon that promise with a 
sense of fatality, kept an unhappy eye on all men 
who came near her. Particularly he disapproved 
of Pepi, saying that Pepi was “ the sort of fellow 
you couldn’t trust.’ But what he really dis- 
approved of was that Pepi was very good- 
iooking. 

*% * * 


‘Towards seven that evening I sought Johnnie 
at the Bar Basque. Not finding him there, I 
tried the Chaumiére. Finally I found him on 
the terrace of the Chateau Basque—from which, 
while drinking cocktails of unprecedented power, 
one has an uninterrupted view of swimmers 
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being dashed to pieces on the great rocks below. 
Johnnie was gloomily sipping ginger ale and 
picking at demoiselles de Biarritz chez elles. 

Let me say at once that poor Johnnie Cramb 
was a most attractive fellow. With the physique 
of a footballer, his clean-featured round face, 
innocent blue eyes, and fair curly hair made up 
an appearance altogether charming. Alcohol, to 
be sure, had put its vile stamp on him. But in 
ravaging his complexion it had added a certain 
gentle melancholy to his air, which emphasized 
the first impression made by his innocent blue 
eyes, that one should if possible never be 
unkind to poor Johnnie. 

Looking at me moodily, he put a fat demoiselle 
de Biarritz chez elle—in a word, a shrimp— 
between. his teeth. 

“‘ Guy, I shan’t be responsible for my actions 
if you offer me a drink.” 

‘¢ All the same, I think you ought to have one. 
You shouldn’t cut off alcohol too sharply, 
Johnnie. Dr. Martin of Freiburg says that 
when the system is used to a certain amount 
every day ...” . 

“Oh, hell !_ Have you seen Harriet to-day ? ” 

“* T lunched at the house.” 

‘* I’ve given up cocktails for her sake.” 
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“‘ Everyone admires you for it, Johnnie.” 

“Much good it will do me! I hear that little 
Dago is arriving day after to-morrow. I'll bet 
she marries him.” 

‘“‘ What makes you think that, Johnnie ? ” 

** Sure I think it.” 

“Yes, but why ?”’ 

“Why! Why not?” 

*“ Oh, I see.” 

Johnnie savagely picked a shrimp to pieces. 

“ Harriet’s a snob,” he said bitterly. 

“* Sticking to you, she has refused some of the 
oldest titles in Europe.” 

“And why not? Aren’t I always trying to go 
on the wagon for her ?”’ 

And Johnnie, while I ordered a Martini from 
the Russian colonel who came to serve me, stared 
gloomily over the Atlantic Ocean, which looked, 
as it usually does from Biarritz, uncomfortable 
and dangerous. 

“‘ She and I,”’ Johnnie went on, ‘‘ have each 
one big fault. See? For her sake I try to mend 
mine, and for my sake she tries to mend hers. 
We’ve been trying for years now, but this 
evening I’ve got a hunch that things can’t go 
on much longer as they are.” 

My better instincts rose above my consuming 
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passion for the unworthy Harriet. There was 
something infinitely pathetic in the thought 
that those two young people, drawn together 
by every sympathy, were destined to live 
apart. 

“It’s no good, you see,” Johnnie said 
moodily. “I can’t really give up drink, and 
she can’t really repress that side of her that 
wants a grand life. She’ll fall for a duke in the 
end, see if she doesn’t. It will make her 
miserable . . . no, it won’t, though. Anyhow, 
that sort of life is in her blood, as drink’s in 
mine.” 

Now I had never seriously thought of Harriet 
as a snob. I believed Johnnie, though. Par- 
ticularly as I had always heard her ridiculing 
titles. 

“So you think she will marry Pepi?” I said 
thoughtfully. 

“Sure. Is he a good fellow ?” 

“Yes, the best.” 

Johnnie grinned, as though rough hands had 
torn his tonsils out. 

“Then I’m sorry for him.” 

At that moment, Pepi, escorted by two 
Russian colonels bringing forward a chair 
between them, came towards us. 
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“Pepi! You aren't expected for a day or 
two |” 

Short and slim, dark and melancholy, little 
Pepi was considered to be the best-looking man 
in Spain, Being, after the Duke of Alba, the 
richest, his good looks inspired awe. He carried 
himeelf with dignity, had a formidable capacity 
for dark silences, and was renowned for his 
chivalry towards elderly English women while 
skiing at St. Moritz. Crowds of women were 
exasperated into falling in love with him. This 
made hina miserable, 

Sombrely nodding to Johnnie, who sombrely 
nodded back, Pepi said to me in French : 

* Yes, [was to stay at San Sebastian for a day 
or two, but I came straight on.” 

Johnnie was staring moodily across the 
darkening Atlantic. But a moment before he 
had been very good-looking. Now, beside Pepi, 
his frank, open countenance wore an air de 
commerce. It is an unjust world. 

** It’s rude to talk in French,” he said, “‘ when 
you know I can’t understand it.” 

“T apologize,” said Pepi, with the absent- 
minded hauteur that baffles retort and can only 
be answered by a punch in the eye. Johnnie 
clenched his fists and ate a shrimp. 
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“What are you doing this evening?” Pepi 
asked me in English. 

I told him I was dining with Mrs. Poe. 

“Good, we shall go together,” said. Pepi, 
whom small coincidences pleased enormously. 

“ Being only a bum and not a duke,”’ Johnnie 
murmured as though to himself, “I haven’t 
been asked. But I hope you have a delicious 
evening.” 

I was very sorry for him. 

“Wish you were coming too, Johnnie.” 

“ Socially,” said Johnnie, “I disapprove of 
Mrs. Poe. But give my love to Harriet. She 
will need all the love she can get if she ever 
wants to go to heaven.” 

Pepi, turning to me as though Johnnie was 
not there, said : 

* Letus:go.”’ 

As we left the terrace of the Chateau Basque 
I heard Johnnie asking some Russian colonels 
to bring him a double dry Martini. 


* * * 


Pepi called for me at nine in his new car. 
It was, like all Pepi’s cars, too open, too low, 
too uncomfortable, and much too fast. We 
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drove on towards Mrs. Poe’s house, past the 
Helianthe. 

Pepi, masked behind his profile, said : 

“Guy, you are my friend—my best friend.” 

“ Of course.” 

‘“‘T have come here to ask Harriet—finally. 
What do you think ? ” 

Well, what did I think ? I thought of Harriet 
in my arms. I thought of Harriet in Johnnie’s 
arms. I thought of Harriet in Pepi’s arms. 
Obviously the best thing to do was to make the 
mind a blank. 

“ Be frank with me, Guy. You have known 
her a long time.” 

I lit a cigarette and smoked it like a man about 
to be executed. 

“It is difficult to say, Pepi.” 

“Ah!” said Pepi, as though I had confirmed 
his worst suspicions. “‘ You don’t think she... 
likes me, then ? ” 

““ My dear Pepi, don’t be absurd !” 

“You have no idea how pessimistic I am 
about this affair.” 

Pepi was always the most modest creature in 
the world. Beautiful women were continually 
making themselves tiresome all over Europe in 
pursuit of his melancholy affections, but he 
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could never bring himself to believe that any 
woman loved him. Therefore he was always 
cautious with them, and sceptical of their 
declarations. Naturally this infuriated them, 
and loving him more frantically than ever, they 
made his life a burden to him. A martyr to his 
profile, like Mr. John Barrymore, he had been 
round the world twice in four years. 

With Harriet, however, the first woman he 
had ever longed to marry, his soul yearned for 
the certainty that she loved him. It was 
embarrassing to tell him the truth, that she was 
incapable of sustaining a deep passion. It was 
also embarrassing to tell him that, as a duke in 
good standing, he was not without his attrac- 
tions for a well-brought-up girl. 

“You are keeping me in suspense, 
Pepi. 

“* My good Pepi, what can I tell you that you 
do not already know? She likes you—that is 
understood. But the point is—does she like 
Johnnie Cramb more or less than you?” 

“That is nothing,” said Pepi gravely. 
*‘ Johnnie Cramb is no more than an incident 
in a young girl’s life—the unfortunate develop- 
ment of a schoolgirl flirtation.” 

“Oh!” I said. ‘Are you sure, Pepi? ” 
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“Of course. I have it not only from my own 
observation——” 

‘* Sharpened by love,” I suggested, for Pepi, 
being a Spaniard, could not see a joke except in 
a comic paper. 

““Who knows? But also from someone in 
whose words I have the greatest confidence. 
No, Harriet could not marry the fellow—has 
never even seriously thought of it.” 

“Ts that the result of your own observation, 
too, Pepi?” 

“* Harriet told me so herself,”’ he said simply. 

Well, that was that! La chichiteuse sans peur 
et sans . . . well, God forgive her ! 

“* Harriet,” Pepi went on, “is a girl who, 
beneath all her extravagances, has a profound 
sense of the fitness of things.” 

That, I reflected, was Pepi’s way of saying 
what Johnnie had said, that Harriet was a 
confounded snob. 

“* All T can say is, Pepi, that I hope you are 
right. But I can’t help thinking that her feeling 
for Johnnie Cramb will cause you some trouble.” 

“You mean that, though she may not marry 
the fellow, she may be sorry enough for him not 
to marry anyone else for some time ? ” 

“ Yes,” I said, surprised at his psychological 
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penetration. For Pepi, very properly content to 
remain a Catholique et gentilhomme, had never 
read Jean Cocteau, André Gide, or Ronald 
Firbank. 

“You are wrong about her feeling for this 
man Cramb, Guy. Loving Harriet as I do, I 
feel I OOEEN AEC Something of her character. 
It is a noble one.’ 

“* She is hospitable, eetiainly 2 I said bitterly. 

Pepi glanced at me sharply. 

“‘ I mean,” I explained hurriedly, “ that she is 
easily given to being sorry for people.” 

“* What can be more beautiful in a young girl 
with the world at her feet ?”’ 

** Nothing, I agree.” 

“‘’Thus, my dear Guy, her feeling for Cramb 
is no more than an exaggerated sympathy for a 
man who has failed in life. You have observed 
that she cannot resist pitying failures ? ”’ 

“ A lofty character,” I muttered sulkily. 

*‘ But liable to be misunderstood,” said Pepi 
moodily. ‘It is in that connection I wish to 
speak to you, Guy.” 

Oh, was it? Well, I had certainly misunder- 
stood her in that taxi. 

““Oh, without a doubt,’’ I said, “ Johnnie 
Cramb has ‘ misunderstood ’ her.” 
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‘“‘ Cramb is nothing, I repeat. But there is a 
Russian.” 

O Harriet ! You must deceive even me, your 
old friend! And for a Russian! Which 
Russian? Biarritz, Paris, Cannes, France, 
were swarming with Russians singing the 
depressing song of the Volga boatmen, getting 
drunk, driving taxis abominably, eating pickles, 
or gloomily marrying heiresses. 

““A man called Peter Bukonin,” said Pepi. 
* An artist or something. But I have no definite 
information. Do you know him?” 

We were now in the twisting drive of Les 
Hirondelles, Mrs. Poe’s house. I tried to recall 
the name—Peter Bukonin—but without success. 

‘* Hasn’t he a title, Pepi?” 

“TI gathered not.” 

An untitled Russian in France is like a blind 
man at a cinema. It is no fun for him, and 
rather embarrassing for everyone else. 

“But are you sure of this Bukonin, Pepi ? 
Only to-day she was talking to me about 
Johnnie.” 

“Who knows the mind of a woman ? ” said 
Pepi sombrely. “A Chilian friend of mine 
who lives in Montparnasse wrote to me to say 
that when Harriet was last in Paris three weeks 
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ago she was said to be continually with this 
Peter Bukonin.” 

Angry with Harriet, I refused to take this 
Peter Bukonin seriously. 

“ It can mean nothing, Pepi. And remember, 
it was three weeks ago. No doubt she was just 
amusing herself.” 

“Let us hope so. Harriet, however, is at the 
mercy of her noble impulses. This Bukonin, I 
believe, lives the life of an outcast.” 

“‘ He would!” I said bitterly. 

“I do not understand you, Guy.” 

** It’s a well-known Russian way of attracting 
women,” I said angrily as I followed Pepi into 


the house. 
* * * 


We had a charming evening. 

I should not, of course, have said a word to 
Harriet about that fellow Bukonin, whoever he 
was. But I was annoyed with her. She should 
know that there was one man, anyhow, who was 
up to her tricks. She should know that I dis- 
approved of her strongly. 

Her reception of poor Pepi confirmed me in 
my attitude. Typically herself, she met Pepi 
with rapture. She greeted Pepi exactly as, a 

H 
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few days before, she had greeted me. Harriet 
was incapable of not receiving any man who 
loved her with rapture, pretending an over- 
whelming interest in his doings since she had 
last seen him, telling him she had any amount 
of news for his ears alone when they could get 
“together,” and finally begging him to believe 
that she had not had a really good laugh with 
anyone since she had last seen him. 

Thus, before Pepi had been with Harriet five 
minutes, she had convinced the poor wretch 
that his doubts about her love for him were 
not only foolish but unjust to a girl so devoted 
and trustful. 

She did not do this wickedly. She had a 
terrifying disregard of his own inconsistencies. 
For instance, far from quailing before my eyes 
—for had she not but a few hours before 
confided in me-her feelings for poor Johnnie 
Cramb ?—she whispered to me as we went 
into dinner : 

“It’s divine to see Pepi again, isn’t it? He 
really is the nicest man in the world.” 

““ Do you love him, Harriet ?” 

“ But I love him to death !” 

And she glanced at Pepi with enchanting 
hospitality. A dangerous woman. 
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In the meanwhile, Pepi was radiant with happi- 
ness. Devoured by jealousy, I could not look at 
him. Mrs. Poe,on the other hand, could not look 
at anyoneelse. She regarded el duque de Guarda- 
medina del Montellayona with pride and affec- 
tion. With the authority of a mother-in-law ofa 
grandee of Spain, she communicated this pride 
and affection to her other guests. It was a 
very successful dinner. There was not a doubt 
in the minds of those present but that Harriet’s 
engagement to the Duke of Montellayona would 
be announced in a day or two. I heard one tell 
another that nothing prevented the announce- 
ment but the King of Spain’s permission, which 
would surely be delivered in a day or two. It 
was whispered that the Duke of Alba himself 
might be bringing the letter in a few days. It 
was suggested that the engagement would be one 
in the eye for Primo de Rivera, who wanted Pepi 
to marry a Spanish girl. Everyone said what a 
nice man the King of Spain was. It was agreed 
that Europe needed strong men like Primo de 
Rivera, but that the Duke of Alba had beaucoup 
de race. ‘he attractions of the Prince of Wales 
and Colonel Lindbergh were lightly touched on. 
Pepi, losing his head with happiness, said more 
than once how grateful Spain was for all that 


His teeth gleamed with enthusiasms that would 
have staggered his mother, who was always 
telling Pepi he was too old-fashioned. 
“ What the Latins need,” he said, “ is a little 
of America's vitality.” 
Mrs. Poe, we force de la nature, did not 
conceal from us her fond conviction that Pepi 
was on the high road to acquiring such vitality. 


* * * 


Envenomed by the duplicity of women, I 
made my gaffe after dinner. Harriet, seeing 
me approach her, welcomed me with the 
unsuspecting eagerness with which she would 
have greeted waffles and maple syrup on the 
menu of a Florentine restaurant. 

“ What is it, Guy ? Why are yeu so serious ? 
Darling, what is it?” 

Thus, with her eyes embracing me, she 
sought to enslave me. I looked at her with 
contempt. 

“Don’t tell me you lost everything at the 
Casino before dinner !” she cried. 

“ Harriet,” I said, “ what is this I hear about 

a Russian, one Peter Bukonin ? ” 
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I expected she would “ do ” a typical Harriet 
—laugh it off and assure me that it was all non- 
sense. But what happened was extraordinary. 
Another Harriet—old, wise, sad—looked out at 
me from the eyes of the Harriet I knew. 

“Who told you about him?” she asked 
quietly. 

Did I say that Harriet’s eyes flattered all who 
looked into them ? 

“ Well?” she said—quietly, you understand. 

Staring helplessly at an unattractive reflection 
of myself in her black pupils, I longed, like 
the British Army in time of peace, to vanish 
completely. . 

“ T just happened to hear,” I said. 

““ From Pepi? ” 

Lying with conviction, I felt myself to have 
lied in vain. This irritated me. 

I said: “‘ Anyhow, why this gravity ?” 

* Because,” she said quietly, “ he is the only 
man I have ever loved.” 

It struck me that she was being theatrical. 
This annoyed me. 

I said: “‘ Who—Pepi?” 

“Peter Bukonin,” she said—quietly, you 
understand. 

“Oh!” I said. 
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‘“* And he can’t stand the sight of me.” 

Did she expect me to believe her ? 

‘“‘ Do you want any more information ?”’ she 
asked. 

She was carrying duplicity too far. This 
infuriated me. 

“Don’t be fantastic, Harriet. And as for 
saying the fellow can’t stand the sight of you ! 
Such indifference is a well-known Russian 
trick.” 

“ That’s enough!” said Harriet, trembling 
with anger. ‘ I’m sick to death of the way you 
men go about abusing each other. Lot of cats ! 
At least Peter, who has failed at everything else, 
is your superior there. He’s entirely indifferent 
to everyone. As for Pepi following me about 
and spying onme...” 

Stunned by this outburst, I could say 
nothing. She strode across the room towards 
the windows leading out to the terrace. Her 
slouching slenderness was extraordinarily 
menacing. She went out on to the terrace. 

Making a wide détour round able-bodied 
Americans bursting with anecdotes, I followed 
and found her with Pepi. She had him in a far 
corner, slouching over him. I could not see 
her face. Pepi’s, over her shoulder, framed 
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in the darkness of the overhanging trees, was 
the face of a man being tortured, but with 
dignity. He had that infinite capacity for 
being insulted by pretty women which has 
made Spaniards so renowned for their chivalry 
and Americans for their concentration on 
business. 

Good God, what was she saying to poor 
Pepi? Savagely blaming myself, I rushed up 
to them. 

Pepi’s eyes gleamed reproachfully. 

“ Guy, what is this ? ” 

His voice was scarcely audible. 

Harriet, without glancing at me, laughed. 
Her eyes, shining in the darkness, ridiculed 
Pepi. 

“So now you know!” she said. “JI 
wouldn’t marry you if you were the last man 
on earth.” 

“ Harriet !”’ I said, unable to look at Pepi’s 
agonized face. Good God, have women no 
pity ! 

She did not so much as glance at me. Her 
face, refined by cruelty, held me breathless. 

“Very well,” Pepi said. “But I do not 
understand. What have I done?” 

Harriet laughed. 
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** Mangy little spy!” 

Pepi’s face seemed to die. 

My pity for him overcame my fear of Harriet’s 
anger. I made a grab at her wrist. 

“* Harriet, shut up or mind what you say.” 

Was this Harriet? An unutterable sadness 
looked out of her eyes. Never had I thought 
Harriet could look so tormented, so piteous, so 
betrayed. 

“Between you,” she said, “ you’re just 
driving me into making a mess of my life— 
aren’t you?” 

“We!” I exclaimed. ‘‘ How can you say 
that, Harriet ?” 

** Yes, you are,” she said. 

She looked at Pepi again. It seemed to me 
that her contempt was for herself and not for 
him. 

His features, sculptured by silence to a 
beauty that at any other moment must have 
thrilled her, seemed to provoke her cruelty. 

** Anyhow; I’ve got Johnnie,” she said. 

“IT understand,” Pepi said. 

“Johnnie doesn’t have people follow me 
about spying on me. To think I ever com- 
pared you with my Johnnie ! ” 

Suddenly her face grew haggard with 
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astonishment. Pepi recoiled. A cucumber, 
notable for its length and breadth, had grown 
out of the darkness beyond the terrace and 
struck her sharply twice. 


* * * 


In the uncertain light Johnnie’s face, tanned 
by alcohol, glared at us over the parapet. His 
eyes, excessively Nordic by reason of the haze 
over them, attributed in naval officers to sea 
winds, fixed themselves with unutterable con- 
tempt on Harriet. 

Petrified, we could only stare at him. 

“ Johnnie !”’ Harriet gasped. ‘‘ Gosh, you 
gave me a scare!” 

Johnnie brandished the cucumber in her face. 

Pepi, always chivalrous, but unaccustomed to 
cucumbers in society, did no more than 
interpose his body between Harriet and the 
intruder. 

Johnnie, slipping his arm over Pepi’s 
shoulder, brandished the cucumber in Harriet’s 
face. 

** You’ve got Johnnie, have you ! ” he echoed 
bitterly. ‘‘ What you mean is, you’ve made a 
sucker out of Johnnie for years and years.” 
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“Silence !”? said Pepi, but without con- 
viction. 

Johnnie glared at him, flourishing the 
cucumber. 

“Yes, sir!” he said bitterly. “I may be 
stewed, but I know what I’m saying. She’s 
got no heart. She’d make a film vamp look 
like a rustic maiden. Yes, sir! Don’t I 
know it!” 

He threatened Harriet with the cucumber. 

“T’m through with you, Harriet. I’ve been 
listening to you talking to Pepi here. What 
d’you mean by bawling out a decent fellow like 
that ? Haven’t you hurt enough men? Haven’t 
you broken enough hearts? Haven’t you 
wrecked enough lives ? ” 

Harriet whispered : “ Johnnie, what are you 
doing here? If mother sees you. . .” 

Johnnie flourished the cucumber. There 
were tears in his eyes. 

“To hell with your mother ! ” he said sadly. 

*“* Be quiet, Johnnie dear, do!” 

Johnnie, with a savage expression, shed tears. 

“Tm through with you, baby,” he said 
hoarsely. “I wouldn’t have you for a wife as 
a gift—and you can tell your mother I let you 
go without regret or references.” Swallowing 
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hard, he looked ar Pepi. ‘‘ You’ve had a good 
let-out, Pepi, I'll say you have. I don’t know 
if you’ve got any sense, but you’re certainly a 
whale for good luck! Your mother will be 
glad when she knows. Come and have a 
drink.” 

Harriet began shaking with laughter. 
Johnnie, with a gesture of despair, threw the 
cucumber on to the terrace. 

“ She’s got no heart,” he said with disgust. 
** Look at her—laughing ! Come on, Pepi!” 

His head vanished into the darkness. By the 
noises that reached us, he appeared to be up- 
rooting trees in his passage. 

“He’s so cock-eyed,” Harriet whispered, 
helpless with laughter, “ that he’ll never find 
his way out. Help him, Guy.” 

Pepi bowed stiffly. 

** Permit me,” he said. 

Harriet, her laughter cut short, looked at 
him with expressionless eyes. 

Pepi said: ‘‘ I shall not return. Please make 
my excuses to your mother.” 

Harriet began giggling. 

“* Certainly,” she managed to say. 

Pepi clicked his heels together and leapt over 
the parapet into the dark garden. 
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“‘ Well, that’s that !” Harriet said, as though 
to herself. 

From the garden we heard Johnnie calling : 
Pepi, Pepe 

“Yes, I am coming,” Pepi called softly. 

A warm sense of brotherliness came back 
to me from the darkness. These men were my 
brothers. Wanting to be with them, I glanced 
at Harriet. She met my eyes with a very 
quiet smile. She knew my thoughts. I forgot 
my brothers. 

“ Better join them, Guy. You'll prefer to be 
with them.” 

“Do you hate being found out, Harriet ?” 

“* Yes,”’ she said, smiling. 

I did not know what to say. 

“* T’ve a face that launches a thousand ships all 
right,” she said. ‘“‘ Speeding away from it! 
Gosh, it’s a queer life! ” 

Between us there were the dark shapes of 
thoughts she could not share with me. She 
was alone, now. Having made a thorough 
hash of her friendships, she was alone. 

“Tm going to bed,” she said, smiling. 
““ Good-bye, Guy.” 

I held her hand, trying to communicate my 
sympathy. I wanted to hold her in my arms, 
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to protect her against men’s broken loyalties. 
I imagined her in my arms, weeping against 
my shoulder. In short, her solitude aroused 
my lowest appetites. But, smiling at me, with 
unknowable thoughts darkening her eyes, she 
was a million miles away. 

“Good bye, Harriet? You mean good- 
night.” 

“Yes, of course. Pepi and Johnnie will hate 
me always now, won’t they ?”’ 

“Don’t disturb yourself,” I said, knowing 
that men are such fools that they do not hate 
women who have hurt them. 

The shadow of the future was over her, and 
- she looked tired. 

“‘ Good-bye, dear—I mean good-night,”’ she 
said hurriedly. ‘“‘ They’re playing bridge inside, 
so don’t worry about seeing mother. I'll 
explain.” 

Looking back as I walked through the 
garden, I saw her bend down for an instant. 
Then the cucumber, falling at my feet, broke 
into two parts. Served by a Russian colonel 
at the Chateau Basque to make a salad for 
Johnnie, it had made a pretty salad of Mrs. 
Poe’s social ambitions. 

How fond writers are of being symbolic ! 
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But what did the cucumber symbolize? For 
example, why a cucumber? Why had Johnnie 
chosen a cucumber instead of a stick of celery ? 
It was unanswerable. It was meaningless. 
Yet look what that cucumber had done ! 
Alarmed by the profundity of my thoughts, I 
hurried after Pepi and Johnnie and found them 
drinking champagne with grim enthusiasm. 


* % * 


The complete disappearance of Harriet on the 
following day flung us into a state of confusion 
from which Mrs. Poe, confound her, was the 
first to emerge. 

Harriet, so I heard on the telephone, had 
disappeared before the house was awake. She 
had left a note behind her: ‘‘ I may not come 
back. I don’t know. I’m sick of the life I’ve 
been living. Say good-bye to everyone.” 

Pepi and I, summoned to a conference, went 
to Les Hirondelles at midday. 

Pepi was in a helpless state of sombre resigna- 
tion at his own selfishness, foolishness, and 
wickedness. Also, he had a shocking head. We 
had been cruel to Harriet, he said time and 
again. Convinced that she did not love him, he 
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reproached himself for having intruded on her 
private concerns. 

On the other hand, his love dictated his duty. 
He must at all costs save her from an unscrupu- 
lous adventurer. 

He reminded me of what she had said, that 
between us we were driving her into making a 
mess of her life. 

** What she meant,”’ Pepi said, “‘ was that we 
were driving her to Peter Bukonin. She must 
be saved.” 

“ How ?”’ I asked. 

“ At all costs,” said Pepi sternly. 

Mrs. Poe, unaware of the existence in her 
immediate circle of a Russian without a title, 
was convinced that Harriet had gone to Paris. 

“The silly girl!” she said. ‘‘ She must 
have taken the seven o’clock train.” 

“Tt is awful,’’ Pepi murmured. 

Mrs. Poe looked at him with surprising play- 
fulness, considering that she had only one 
daughter and she had vanished into thin air. 

“‘ A lover’s quarrel ?”’ she suggested. 

Pepi looked at me bitterly. 

“They had a slight argument last night,” 
I explained. 

Mrs. Poe beamed on Pepi. He did not like it. 
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Convinced that Harriet had dismissed him for 
ever, he felt he was being beamed at under false 
pretences. 

I glanced at him, to remind him that this was 
one of the many occasions when nothing could 
be gained by telling the truth. 

‘* T was unkind to her,” Pepi said stiffly. “I 
am very sorry.” 

* The silly girl!’ said Mrs. Poe. “ She is 
so sensitive. Isn’t she, Guy?” 

Pepi looked at me bitterly, punishing me for 
my indiscretion in having mentioned that con- 
founded Russian’s name to Harriet. 

Mrs. Poe was thoroughly enjoying Pepi’s 
wretchedness as a proof of his attachment to the 
sensitive Harriet. She radiated the love of a 
good woman for an over-masculine son-in-law 
who has temporarily ruffled a maiden’s modest 
reserve. I fancy she thought Harriet was a 
bright girl, quite a chip of the old block, to have 
set him worrying about her. 

“You must,” she said with damnable arch- 
ness, “not worry about her. She has many ~ 
friends in Paris, and in a day or two she will be 
back,” 

Pepi looked at me savagely. Between us stood 
the shadow of Peter Bukonin. Had we the right 
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to keep Mrs. Poe in ignorance of the existence 
of Peter Bukonin? Kicking Pepi’s ankle, I 
suggested we had. 

** Guy and I shall follow her,” he said. 

Mrs. Poe was overjoyed. 

““T couldn’t allow it,” she said decidedly. 

“It is necessary,” said Pepi stiffly. “It is 
our duty to...” 

Was he going to say “‘ to save her”? 

* To apologize,” I said. 

“Quite unnecessary,” said Mrs. Poe, her 
bosom heaving with delight at the idea. 

Thus, unaware of the existence of Peter 
Bukonin, she tortured poor Pepi. We left her 
at last, determined to follow Harriet by the 
evening train. Johnnie Cramb, whom we had 
arranged to meet at the Bar Basque for luncheon, 
assured us that we must. 

‘ Harriet,” he said, ‘“‘ can be darned crazy. 
She needs watching.” 

Pepi laid a hand on Johnnie’s wrist. 

** You will come too,” he said. 

*‘ Of course,” I said. 

** Sure,” said Johnnie. ‘‘ If you both think 
it’s all right.” 

“It’s you she really loves, Johnnie,” said 
Pepi. 


is 
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“Don’t kid yourself. Dll be your best man 
ets: 

st Gladly, my dear Johnnie, will I stand aside 
for someone who has been devoted to her for 
so long.” 

* Believe me, Pepi, I can stand on my head 
for all she’ll care when she sees you.” 

“Each of you,” I said bitterly, “‘ deserves 
her.” 

“*T am determined,” said Pepi, ‘‘ to stand 
aside for Johnnie.” 

“* Don’t make me laugh,” said Johnnie. 

Exhausted by unselfishness, we drank in 


silence. 
- * Eo 


In Paris, it took us some time to realize that 
Harriet had vanished. Not one of her friends 
had seen her. She had not called at her bank 
for her letters. We asked news of her in vain 
from Oliviet of the Ritz, who, claimed as an 
intimate friend by great ladies who detest one 
another, is at heart an addict of Bernard Shaw. 
She had not been seen at the Beuf, the 
Rotonde, the Liberty Bar, the Jockey, the 
Grand Ecart, the Grand Duc, Florence, Casa- 
nova, Kasbek, Scheherazade, Pile ou Face, the 
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New York Bar, the College Inn, the Déme. 
Inured to stumbling over well-brought-up 
American girls at these places, we were aston- 
ished at not finding her. But there was no 
trace of her, from the Rue Vavin to the Place 
Pigalle, from the Butte to the Ile St. Louis. 
She had not played golf at St. Cloud, she 
had not played tennis at St. Didier. She had 
vanished. 

Praying for guidance, we wired to Mrs. Poe: 


EVERYTHING FINE BACK IN A DAY OR TWO LOVE 
PERI GUY. 


It goes without saying that, fearing the worst, 
we sought the man known as Peter Bukonin. 
Naturally, since he was a Russian, he was im- 
possible to find when wanted. We ruined our 
digestions with bortsch, caviare, vodka, and 
schashlik at every Russian restaurant in Paris. 
No one appeared to know where Bukonin lived. 
We put great faith in Pepi’s Chilian friend, 
but for whose epistolary ardour we should 
not have been in this mess, but to our despair 
we learned that he had returned to Chile to 
buy a new Packard. Why could he not have 
bought a new Packard in Paris? Everything 
exasperated us. 
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We could not find Peter Bukonin. We could 
not find Harriet. Imagine our position ! 
Hoping for the best, we wired to Mrs. Poe: 


ALL’S WELL PARIS QUITE EMPTY BACK SOON LOVE 
PEPI GUY. 


Pepi, as the days passed, ceased speaking. 
His soul was torn between jealousy, bitterness, 
remorse, and pity. However, he had the 
quality, unknown to successful races, of being 
able to weep without embarrassing his 
friends. 

In his agony he clung to Johnnie who, his 
Nordic temperament enraged by mystery, cease- 
lessly consumed dry Martinis. 

We did not mention the detestable name of 
Bukonin. We felt that Harriet had wrecked 
her life. But, loving her, we were determined 
that no one must ever know that. The Bukonin 
incident would be closed the moment we had 
found her. We vowed ourselves to secrecy. 

If only we could find her! But where was 
she? Restraining our despair, we wired to her 
mother : 


ALL’S WELL PARIS VERY DULL LOVE PEPI GUY. 


It was Harriet who, impelled by the ironic 
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humour of Providence, as are we all, found us. 
She was unembarrassed. 


* * * 


One afternoon, tired out with combing Mont- 
parnasse in search of Peter Bukonin, we were 
sitting outside the Rotonde when she alighted 
from a taxi. We leapt to our feet. Observing 
us, She smiled absently and, saying ‘‘ Back in a 
moment,” passed into the café. 

Stunned at first by the change in Harriet— 
for she had not even pretended she was glad to 
see us—we stared at one another. Then Johnnie 
and I followed her into the Rotonde. We saw 
her in earnest conversation with a waiter. Then 
she wrote out a telegram and gave it to him. 
In silence we went back to our table out- 
side. 

Harriet was not looking her best. She was 
dressed carelessly, she gave one the impression 
of being resigned to unpleasant duties. Her 
beautiful eyes, remote and sad, had lost that 
deplorable flash of hospitality which had at one 
time and another welcomed us all to our 
destruction. 


What had happened to her? Our hearts 
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wrung with fear and pity, we could not talk 
easily. 

‘* Thank God we have found you ! ” Pepi said 
at last. 

Harriet, taking a soiled packet of Chesterfield 
cigarettes out of her bag, looked at him thought- 
fully. It was impossible to guess her thoughts. 
Was she looking into Pepi’s heart to see if his 
was the heart of an honest man ? Poor Harriet ! 
Mistrusting herself, she did not know whom to 
trust. 

** Yes,”’ she said at last. ‘‘ I wondered when 
you would.” 

Johnnie looked at the points of his shoes. 
Made after the American model, they looked 
more negroid than Nordic, and Johnnie frowned 
with depression. Pepi passed a convulsive hand 
over his forehead. 

** You’ve given us,”’ I said, “‘ an awful scare.” 

She was looking at Pepi intently. He, con- 
fused, tried to smile. I could feel poor Johnnie 
trying not to notice her absorption in Pepi. 

““T wonder,” she said quietly, ‘‘ that you 
cared enough.” 

Pepi looked anywhere but at her. 

““ One can’t just stop caring.” 

““ No,” she agreed seriously. 
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A waiter, hurrying, put a wine cooler covered 
with a napkin on a chair beside her. Pepi was 
dreaming, but Johnnie and I looked at the 
bucket with astonishment. Harriet took a 100- 
franc note out of her bag. Pepi, starting up, 
said “ Please!’’ and offered the waiter a 
similar note. Harriet shook her head im- 
patiently and made the waiter accept hers. 
Then she said to Johnnie: “ Will you put it 
into my taxi—on the floor.” Johnnie took up 
the wine cooler in his arms and walked away. 

** What is it ?”’ I asked. 

“* Coffee ice-cream,’’ she said absently. 

Johnnie came back, wiping his hands on his 
handkerchief, and sat down. 

“* Darned heavy,” he said. ‘ What is it ?” 

“ Coffee ice-cream,” she said coldly. 

as x *% 

Harriet glanced quickly at each of us in turn. 

“Well, I’m going now,” she said. But she 
did not move. She was waiting for us to show 
our hand. 

Pepi lit a Maryland, then looked at it with 
distaste. 

“It is our duty,” he said, “‘ now that we have 
found you, not to let you go again.” 

Johnnie, looking down, nodded thoughtfully. 
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Harriet stirred uneasily in her chair. She looked 
at me as though for help, but what help could I 
give her ? 

‘‘ Suppose I get up and go now ? ” she said. 

I said nothing. Pepi scowled at his cigarette. 

“‘ Obviously,” he said, ‘‘ we must come with 
you.” 

Harriet was staring at him as though he and 
she were alone on a mountain. 

‘You see,” Johnnie said thoughtfully, “ we’ve 
simply got to know exactly how you are botching 
up your life.”’ 

** But I’m not,” said Harriet. 

“Don’t be such a darned fool, Harriet. 
That’s my advice.” 

** Well, it’s rotten,” said Harriet. 

“Maybe. But we'll do our best to get you 
out of whatever mess you’re in, see if we don’t.” 

“Tt is our duty, Harriet,” Pepi said. ‘‘ We 
are your friends. Also, we have promised your 
mother.” 

“Yes,” I said. “ Let us not forget your 
mother.” 

Harriet looked at me, as one grown-up to 
another in the presence of children. Devoted 
to her service, I determined to withstand her 
flattery. 
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“I don’t in the least mind,” she said with 
artificial casualness, ‘‘ your coming with me. 
It’s only that I don’t want to hurt anyone.” 

Glancing at Pepi, but thinking of poor 
Johnnie, I murmured : 

“It’s a little late to bother. about that, 
Harriet.” 

She stretched an arm across the small table 
and put a hand over Pepi’s. 

** Pepi,” she said, “‘ you stay here or go back 
to your hotel. Let Guy and Johnnie come with 
me. They’re harder than you.” 

Pepi, almost inaudibly, said: ‘ I shall come 
too.” 

Exasperated, she jumped up. 

*“T couldn’t care less,” she said, ‘‘ whether 
you come or go.” 

We crowded into the taxi after her, managing 
not to stumble over the bucket on the floor. 
Harriet gave an address in the wilds beyond 
Montparnasse, past the Parc du Montsouris. 
We bumped along in silence. 

Then Johnnie said : ‘‘ I don’t guarantee any- 
thing, Harriet. I may or may not smash. this 
fellow Bukonin.”’ | 
Harriet looked at him impatiently. 

“* If only you had let me alone another week,” 
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she said, ‘‘ I’d have come back to Biarritz on my 
OW iy.” 

“J don’t see,” Johnnie said thoughtfully, 
“how a week more as this fellow Bukonin’s 
mistress is going to help matters much.” 

Harriet laughed. 


* #* * 


The taxi, passing the Parc du Montsouris, 
the prettiest and most unaffected park in Paris, 
turned into one of those short newly laid-down 
streets of square bright houses which are being 
bought up by writers and artists who, driven 
away from Montparnasse, which was created 
by the Amadeo Modigliani legend, are now 
crowding into the Montsouris quarter. 

Our taxi drew up before a small pink house, 
of which the upper half was made of 2 sheet of 
glass. A studio, obviously. The studio of a 
Van Dongen, of a Drian, of an Orpen, of a 
millionaire. 

** Well, I’d no idea he was rich,” I said. 

Harriet, getting out first, threw over her 
shoulder : 

““ Didn’t I tell you ? He’s a Bolshevik secret 
agent.” 
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Pepi, catholique et gentilhomme, met that 
blow with a stir of repulsion. As Harriet was 
blocking the doorway, we remained huddled up 
in the taxi. Johnnie, taking the wine cooler in 
his arms, said : 3 

“I’m sick to death of this darned bucket. 
Who is it for—your boy friend ?”’ 

““'That’s my business,” Harriet said, as 
though she were thinking of something else. 

“This is madness ! ” Pepi exploded angrily. 

Harriet, the wine cooler in her arms, looked 
coldly at us. 

“You’re forcing yourselves on me,” she said. 
“Though maybe it’s a good’ thing. Heaven 
only knows what you think—and the only 
reason I’m letting you come into the house is 
to show you that you’re wrong. But if you do 
anything that upsets me—or him—particularly 
him—TIl never speak to any of you 
again.” 

Striding ahead of us through a small garden 
of dug-up earth, she opened the door of the 
house with a key and passed in. We followed, 
feeling extraordinarily foolish. At least, I was. 
But, glancing at Pepi, I was astounded to see 
that he was smiling. 

“« There is some mystery here,” he whispered. 
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‘Mystery? She’s playing with us, like a 
cat with cabbage leaves.” 

“No, no, Guy! Didn’t you hear what she 
said—that we were wrong? We have been 
unjust in thinking badly of the poor girl.” 

The poor girl was waiting for us in a little 
narrow hall that gave one a headache. It simply 
frothed and vibrated with sadistic art nouveau 
of the sort invented by effeminate Jews on the 
rive gauche. 

Clasping the confounded bucket, Harriet 
waited until we were all inside and Johnnie had 
softly closed the door behind us. ‘Then she 
indicated a stairway ahead of her. 

‘““1’m going up to the studio,” she whispered 
quickly. ‘ You'll stay here—please. If you want 
to listen—do. You can hear every word from 
here 

Before we could protest she was gone, 
running up the stairs, disappearing from sight. 
Idiotic and mystified, we moved to the foot of 
the stairway. 

A voice above, speaking good English, said : 

“You have been a long time.” 

It was a pleasant, cultured voice, entirely 
unsuitable for a Bolshevik. 

‘“‘ Anyway Lve got it,’ Harriet said cheer- 
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fully. “ Imagine it—I had to go as far as the 
Rotonde. How will you have it ?” 

“In a glass, I suggest—a wine glass.” 

“ There’s tons of it.” 

“Good! Several wine glasses.” 

“Look, Tl put the bucket here beside you, 
and a glass—then you can help yourself.” 

“Ah, this is bad news. You are going 
away?” 

“Yes, Peter. Time’s up, I’m afraid.” 

“But I thought the penance was to last 
another week? ” 

“ Darling, don’t jeer at me.”’ 

“‘1’m not jeering, child. I am very grateful 
to you. What has made you change your 
mind ?” 

“* Well, in a way I’ve stopped changing it— 
I’ve made up my mind.” 

“Love! How obsessed you children are 
with love!” 

“* All very well for you to talk, Perer, but it’s 
quite an important question for me.” 

‘Forgive me. I was only being jealous.” 

Harriet laughed happily. 

** So, Harriet, you have at last made up your 
mind. Who is it to be—Pepi or Johnnie?” 

‘* T shall write and tell you, Peter.” 
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““Remember, child, you should not leave 
Guy out of your calculations. From what you 
have told me, I am positive he loves you too.” 

““ Oh, don’t bother about Guy. I afflict him, 
so he says, with a profound physical curiosity.” 

“That may be a Frenchman’s way of saying 
he wants to settle down.” 

“Dear Guy! I'll find him a nice wife one 
of these days.” 

“ Life is strange, isn’t it, Harriet? ‘To-day 
you are going away, your mind quite made up, 
eager to meet life again. And only a week ago 
you burst into here in a hysterical state, ready 
to do yourself a mischief.” 

“* Darling, you’ve been so very good to me.” 

** Don’t deceive yourself, child. I have been 
quite selfish. I wanted you to like me, you 
understand. You offered me romantic devotion. 
But I was prosaic enough to want your affec- 
tion.” 

“* For all my life, Peter, it’s yours.” 

“Good, good! Iama proud man. That is 
much better than the ‘love’ you offered me 
at first.” 

““ It’s not very nice of you to say that. I did 
love you so!” 

“It was so easy to ‘love’ me, Harriet—it 
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is so easy for a girl like you to think yourself 
in love with a man who is blind. There is 
something romantic about . . .” 

“About a beautiful blind man? Yes, dear, 
there is.” 

“So I am beautiful! Good, good! Thus I 
am, compensated for my eyesight, which never 
showed me anything but what a failure I was. 
Before you go, I must tell you something and 
ask your pardon. I wanted to repel you, so I 
told you I made my living as a Bolshevik secret 
agent. But the truth is quite prosaic. I was 
blinded by a shell while I was with poor Kolt- 
chak fighting the Bolsheviks. Luckily I had 
some family jewellery here in Paris, and that 
is how I have money.” 

“ T never believed you were a Bolshevik, any- 
way.” 

“Good! I shall miss the nice things you say 
to me, Harriet.” 

“* Now listen, darling. I’m so worried.” 

** About choosing between Pepi and Johnnie]? 
Poor boys !” 

“No, no, about you. Now you sent your 
servants away for two weeks, didn’t you, 
because you didn’t want me to be com- 
promised .. .” 
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“No, Harriet. I sent them away at your 
insistence, because you said you wanted to do 
menial work as a penance for a life of lies and 
hypocrisy. And, so far as I can judge, you 
have been an admirable and painstaking servant. 
Of course, I cannot see whether the rooms are 
properly swept or not.”’ 

** Darling, I swear they are 

“Then you have been an altogether good 
servant, and your sins are forgiven you.” 

“Oh, I do hope so!” 

** And now you can go in peace, Harriet. God 
bless you.” 

** But Iam worried about the servant question, 
Peter. You aren’t at all one of those efficient 
blind men whom one reads about in books as 
being able to do everything for themselves. 
And that was why I was such a long time 
getting the ice-cream. I’ve wired to your 
servants to come back, but they can’t be here 
before morning, and in the meanwhile I’ve 
engaged two nice young men to look after you 
till they get back. They’re not trained, but 
they’re awfully agreeable and willing. Good- 
bye, darling. Good-bye, Peter.” 

Before we downstairs could rouse ourselves 
from our stupor and flee the house, we heard 


{» 
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her descending on us. ‘Two agreeable and 
willing young men! I was one, for certain. 
But the other? Who was Harriet’s choice ? 
Pepi or Johnnie ? 

Johnnie pushed Pepi forward toward the 
stairs. 

Pepi, with a sad smile, resisted and gave 
Johnnie a sharp shove in the back. 

“Go take her, Pepi—but take her quick, 
before I lose my head !” 

*““ Leave me alone, Johnnie! It’s you she 
loves.” 

“Lresprit de Locarno!’ I said _ bitterly, 
longing to kick them both. 

She swept in amongst us as we struggled 
together in the narrow passage. Breathless, we 
disentangled ourselves. She smiled into Pepi’s 
imploring eyes. She took him by the hand. 
She said ‘Oh, Pepi!” and swept him to the 
door and out of the house. A nice way to 
behave ! 

Johnnie said: ‘‘ Oh, hell!” 

We heard the taxi start up. 

Johnnie said: ‘“‘ Let’s go and give them a 
cheer.” 

I said: “ Right!” 

From above our heads there came a startling 
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crash. We had neglected our duties, and the 
poor fellow had fallen and broken his neck! 
We rushed upstairs. 


* * * 


The blind man, tall, very erect, with a lined 
handsome face that was lit by a boyish smile, 
was on his feet to greet us. Far across the studio 
the confounded bucket lay on its side dribbling 
its deplorable contents on to the floor. 

*“ Gentlemen,” said Peter Bukonin, “ this is 
no time for ice-cream. Let us drink to Harriet’s 
future. You will find a bottle of champagne in 
the cellar. By the way, who is Harriet’s future ? 
Not Guy, I fear. Pepi or Johnnie?” 

Johnnie looked at me with tears in his eyes. 
He was smiling. Ah, dear Johnnie ! 

“* Pepi,” said Johnnie. 


“In that case,” said Peter Bukonin, ‘“‘ two 


bottles.” 

While Johnnie was bringing them up, I said 
to Bukonin : 

“Why do you think she chose Pepi? For 
love, or because he is a duke ? ” 

The blind man’s smile had a beauty which 
made me long to be worthy of his friendship. 
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“No doubt his title attracted her at first. 
But then she fell in love with him because of his 
sweetness and gentleness.” 

“* She will lead him the devil of a life.” 

Bukonin threw back his head and laughed. 

“ He will enjoy that, and they will be both 
happy.” 

Johnnie was gone quite a time. He came in 
grinning, a bottle under each arm. 

“T’ve just sent a wire to Mrs. Poe saying 
Harriet is engaged to me.” 

“That,” said Bukonin, “‘ was well done. 
Thus you will give the charming lady pleasure 
—for imagine her delight when she hears the 
truth |” 

Stupefied at the thought of Mrs. Poe’s 
pleasure, we drank to Harriet and Pepi. 
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PORTRAIT OF A GENTLEMAN 
NE night at Gerald ._Willoughby’s 


house there was an embarrassing 
scene. ‘This would have no place 
in this story but for its indirect effect 
on Mr. James Toppin, whose friend Emil 
Hellstern was the principal victim. 

Emil Hellstern was a banker of Jewish- 
Austrian origin, a popular and highly respected 
figure in London. Like many successful men 
of his race, he was kind and tolerant and 
generous. It may be that his benevolence was 
somewhat over-emphasized by his manner, 
which sometimes led thoughtless people to 
ridicule him. But at heart the banker was a 
pious and humble man, and his soft vanities 
were no more than a good man’s childish 
satisfaction in his own integrity. 

He had but one real weakness, and this not 
infrequently forced his good qualities to one 
side and interfered with his sound judgment 
of men. This was a pronounced dislike of 
being imposed upon. 
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It has to be admitted that from time to time 
he was given some excuse for exhibitions of 
this weakness. For example, Emil Hellstern’s 
popularity amongst men had been more than 
doubled, after his surprising marriage to a 
beautiful Swedish girl, by the air of diffidence 
with which he encroached upon her time. One 
is at liberty to reflect how the business of the 
divorce courts would dwindle were men like 
Mr. Hellstern but allowed to set the fashion 
for husbands. 

The good banker was conscious of his 
reputation as an unusually indulgent husband. 
But what was he todo? It goes without saying 
that he trusted his wife utterly, and with good 
reason. No man of judgment could ever think 
of Marie Thérese as anything but an upright 
and trustworthy woman. Then how was he, a 
decent man, to keep a lovely woman so much 
younger than himself chained forever to his 
side? He told himself that he liked to watch 
her amusing herself, that he enjoyed her un- 
troubled pleasure in the trifling gaieties of 
society. But we can imagine good Mr, Hell- 
stern wondering if he, an elderly man who 
knew the world, was being quite fair to a young 
wife, was not putting too much of a strain on 
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her good sense, by allowing her so much 
freedom. 

Marie Thérése Hellstern was much sought 
after by a society of men and women who, 
whatever may be said against them, are not 
slow to welcome charm and intelligence, and 
are unaffectedly delighted by beauty: the 
women, as though to confound cheap philo- 
sophers, not less than the men. In no other 
society in the world, certainly not in that of 
New York, Paris, or Rome, could a lovely 
young woman who had married an elderly Jew 
for, since one could see no other reason, 
his money, have so quickly won a warm 
welcome. 

But the surprising marriage was not, so it 
was found, without its romantic excuse. Marie 
Thérése, the motherless child of an unsuccessful 
Swedish painter in Paris, had on her father’s 
death been adopted by Emil Hellstern, had been 
given the finest possible education, and had 
always gratefully understood that she was to be 
the banker’s heiress. 

What was so surprising was that it was the 
girl herself who had altered these relations. One 
day, presumably unable any longer to withstand 
the gentle pleading of her benefactor’s manner, 
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his pitiable fear of losing her to some young 
fellow, she had, without a word from him, 
decided to be his wife. It was Hellstern himself 
who told this story, with tears in his eyes. 

Marie Thérése had the Northern colouring to 
perfection, but her eyes, unlike those of many 
Swedish women, which are said to be pale, as 
though in expectation of pleasures that will not 
satisfy them, were dark and quick and merry. 
She had a natural gift of friendship with women, 
while the graver sort of men delighted in her 
company, for she stirred in them smiles that 
had their roots in the far-away laughter of their 
extinguished youth. For these grave men, the 
politicians and financiers of her husband’s 
circle, Marie Thérése seemed to make the 
world spin a little faster, and, in spinning, to 
sharpen the air they breathed. 


* * % 


Something has been said about a Mr. James 
Toppin. 

Amongst those who most frequently sought 
the company of Hellstern and his wife was the 
Right Hon. James Leycester Toppin. This 
gentleman had strayed into Parliament and 
thence into the Cabinet with an air of depre- 
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cating his own talents that recalled the diffiident 
statesmen of what essayists are pleased to call 
““ more spacious days.” 

A lean and healthy man of fifty-five, with the 
unemphatic sort of good looks that in England 
seem to go with a certain tranquil sense of 
possession, Mr. Toppin wore his culture, to the 
satisfaction of the Morning Post, with that 
pleasant air of instability that makes an air of 
culture tolerable. It is pleasant to think of Mr. 
Toppin at Westminster. He had, of course, no 
enemies. But, what was more important, his 
friends liked him. Mr. Toppin, indeed, as 
though caressed by the agreeable traditions of 
which Lord Balfour is the finest flower, both 
delighted women of discernment and charmed 
men of taste. 

He had, however, never regretted his reluct- 
ance to allow any woman to discern too much or 
to endanger the disinterested affection of men of 
taste. Susceptible though he was to beauty in 
women, Mr. Toppin had not married. 

Never had he thanked God so sincerely for his 
single blessedness as on the night he left Gerald 
Willoughby’s house. Poor Hellstern! Yes, as 
a result of that scene, his affection for his old 
friend Emil Hellstern was warmed by pity. 
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Mr. Toppin could never, not even on this 
occasion, think of Marie Thérése without deep 
affection. But she had been thoughtless—de- 
cidedly so, poor girl. Ah, thoughtless! And 
what of himself, to be delighting so much in 
Marie Thérése’s company ? 'Thoughtless ? He 
fancied not—most sincerely, he fancied not. 
Was not poor Hellstern’s example a warning 
to him? 

Yes, it was the devil and all for a man of 
Hellstern’s age—or for a man of his own, James 
Toppin’s—to marry a lovely young woman, 
no matter if the young woman was as dear and 
correct a creature as Marie 'Thérése. Correct ? 
Well, she undoubtedly had her lapses. Lapses 
of the heart, it was true, but—decidedly— 
lapses. Mr. Toppin, walking home to Smith 
Square in Westminster, again thought with 
pity and sympathy of poor Hellstern’s face when 
young Charlie Pepper had made his rascally 
confession. 

Charlie Pepper was an attractive and auda- 
cious young spark who was gradually making 
London too hot for him. He was still asked 
about, however, for he had undeniable qualities 
of wit and daring. Social wit and daring 
are, of course, far removed from those bright 
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qualities of the mind and heart that have made 
some men immortal. But Charlie Pepper had, 
undoubtedly, a way with him. He was one of 
those young sparks who can, to the amusement 
of scatter-brained women, goad their elders 
into making fools of themselves. But his 
audacity had overshot the mark with old 
Hellstern. 

The four men had been playing bridge. 
Charlie Pepper, as usual on the tipsy side, and 
rising to mix himself a whiskey-and-soda, had 
said as coolly as you please : 

“ Hellstern, you are the luckiest man in the 
world. ‘There’s not a woman in England fit 
to touch your wife’s shoes.” 

“T am glad,” said old Hellstern heavily, 
“that my wife has your approval.” 

““ Ah, but she doesn’t approve of me!” 

Hellstern, unsuspecting, smiled. 

“That is because she enjoys the company of 
graver men. Our friend Toppin, for example.” 

“ And that,” cried Charlie Pepper, with the 
air of doing a conjuring trick, “is just what 
makes it so remarkable that she thought it 
worth while to save my life.” 

Hellstern frowned. Willoughby, who was 
busy totting up the score, said: “ You talk too 
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much, Charlie.” Mr. Toppin, moved by an 
intense dislike of young Pepper, whom he had 
hitherto tolerated, since it was well known that 
all the Peppers had a screw loose and had by 
now firmly established their reputation as rakes 
on sound county lines, turned his back on the 
group by the card table and picked up a paper. 
Had he had any idea of Charlie Pepper’s mis- 
chief, he would have taken him by the scruff 
of the neck. 

‘May I ask,” Hellstern said heavily, ‘‘ in 
what way my wife could have saved your 
invaluable life?” 

“My confession does her honour,’ said 
Pepper with tipsy gravity, slightly bending 
at the knees, like a stage policeman. “‘ She 
certainly saved my life—I mean, as a gentleman. 
Unable to pay my card debts at W ’s, I 
thought I’d ask for help from the least likely 
quarter.” 

Mr. 'Toppin turned and looked at Charlie 
Pepper. The young spark, his hands deep in 
his pockets, his long legs wide apart, grinned 
back sheepishly. Having already said too much, 
he did not know how to cover his retreat. Also, 
he had a reputation for audacity to keep up. 

“Your wife, my dear Hellstern, looked at 
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me with the utmost distaste, and rather than have 
my company for another five minutes lent me 
a diamond bracelet. Here, in fact, is the pawn 
ticket, returned with thanks.” 

Emil Hellstern had risen to his feet, his face 
shockingly suffused. Mr. Toppin, fearful of an 
apoplectic fit, against which his old friend had 
been warned, hurried to his side, but not in 
time to stop the old man from childishly throw- 
ing a pack of cards in Charlie Pepper’s direction. 

After Pepper’s sheepish departure, old Hel- 
stern explained to the two men that it was at the 
young man’s impertinence he had lost his 
temper and that not an atom of:it was due to 
displeasure at Marie Thérése’s indiscretion in 
helping the young scoundrel in such an im- 
pulsive way. 

Well, reflected Mr. Toppin, as he walked 
across Smith Square to his house, a lovely 
young woman, do what she would, couldn’t 
help but upset the life of a kind and easily excit- 
able old boy like Emil Hellstern. Queer 
generous creature she was—impulsive, de- 
cidedly! Mr. Toppin ventured to think he 
understood her. He understood the impulse, 
the impulse of physical distaste, which had 
dictated the quick gesture of giving young 
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Pepper the diamond bracelet to do what he 
liked with rather than have the young spark’s 
company for another minute. 

As Mr. Toppin let himself into his quiet 
house, redolent of his life’s tranquillity, of his 
freedom from women’s impulses and detach- 
ment from men’s passions, he decided that, as 
things went, he was an uncommonly lucky 
man. 


* * * 


Two days later Emil Hellstern died suddenly 
of the stroke which his doctors had predicted. 
The bulk of his fortune, after considerable 
bequests to both Jewish and Christian charities, 
he left to his widow. 

Quite soon after his death Marie Thérése 
closed up the house in Manchester Square and 
went to live a retired life with friends in Rome. 
It was said she was thinking of buying the 
Palazzo Varvarini, famous before the war as 
the home of the unconventional Marchesa 
San Carasetta. 

Mrs. Hellstern was much missed. In parti- 
cular our friend Mr. Toppin openly regretted 
the withdrawal of London’s fairest ornament. 
He found as the weeks went by that his life 
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was running not so smoothly as before. Nay, 
what he now found deplorable was its very 
smoothness, that his life’s passage struck not 
so much as a spark to divert him. The super- 
stition of government, which had never entirely 
absorbed a mind given to the unprofitable 
reflections which in men of leisure lead to the 
writing of memoirs, now absorbed it even less. 
Mr. 'Toppin was bored. 

This languid state of mind was, he had re- 
luctantly to admit, the result of Marie Thérése’s 
withdrawal from London. The tall fair creature 
with the merry eyes and intangible moods 
increasingly invaded the quiet of his evenings, 
robbing his meditations of their tranquillity. 
Mr. Toppin would walk by the river to clear 
his head, only to find what others have found 
before him, that water is a perilous element, 
and that “ rivers are not made to bear ships to 
the sea but to help the flow of our memories.” 


* * * 


One day she returned, and he was content. 
““T have found,” he told her, “that your 
absence has had a discouraging effect on me.” 
She laughed, her face very bright beneath her 
small black hat. 
L 
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“You talk like a very young man complain- 
ing that his lady has taken his inspiration away 
from him!” 3 

“Inspiration! Heaven forgive me, in my 
prosaic life I’ve never noticed its absence. I 
meant,” said Mr. Toppin, ‘‘ that your absence, 
dear Marie Thérése, has discouraged me from 
taking the pleasure I used to take in the little 
facts of my existence. ‘This square, for instance, 
this house, this room .. .” 

She deplored this. 

“ Why, it’s criminal to tamper with a man’s 
familiar pleasures ! ” 

“Tamper? You’ve demolished them.” 

“ Well, really! You have made me utterly 
wretched. No, I mean it.” 

He waved away her apologies, content in her 
return. She had to laugh when, on telling him 
that she might presently be going back to Rome, 
a shadow of boyish disappointment passed over 
his face. She softened her laughter with a 
compliment. 

“You’ve grown younger in my absence,” 
she assured him. 

Mr. 'Toppin reflected that he felt, on the con- 
trary, as old as Time. Remarkably paralysing 
it was, the effect on one of youth when one 
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wanted something from youth. But what did 
he, James Toppin, want of Marie Thérése ? 
This perilous question frolicked like an impor- 
tunate boy beneath the disapproving shadow 
of his good sense. Mr. Toppin frowned. 

They were sitting in the library of his house 
in Smith Square, he near his writing table, she 
presiding over the ceremony of tea. 

Marie Thérése, glancing at him and then 
through the windows at the quiet square, affec- 
tionately felt that her host had been placed in 
this house, in this room, as though for a symbol, 
as immovable and immemorial as the grey 
stones of England, of the peace of this old 
quarter of Westminster where the august 
mother of Parliaments sits brooding beside the 
waters of the Thames. Yes, this was his place, 
his fitting and ultimate habitation. What a 
shame it was to disturb this serene suitability ! 

The room they sat in, its low ceiling and brown 
comfort, its fine prints and warm books, dis- 
tilled an odour—not so much of antiquity’s 
charm, but of elegant, of classical, of unaspiring 
taste. Unaspiring! Unadventurous ? 

Marie Thérése wondered if James Toppin 
was at heart so unadventurous as he would have 
the world think. For example, how would he 
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look in silk and lace, powdered, bejewelled ? 
He had something of a gambler’s face, lean and 
calm, but suggesting hot dangers within. Or 
not? Sitting in that room, a courtier’s room 
for all its unaspiring airs, a room which needed 
but a twist of the imagination to emerge with the 
swagger of one of Marlborough’s generals, she 
began to think of her unadventurous friend as 
an evocation of the past quite lost in a world 
of dull phrases and unsightly garments. ‘The 
fancy pleased her. 

Suddenly conscious of her smiling and affec- 
tionate glance, Mr. Toppin felt about him “‘ the 
wind of swords” and within him his heart 
beating with unaccustomed urgency. He looked 
at her with doubt, into himself with suspicion. 
Mr. Toppin was at a loss for words. Marie 
Thérése laughed guiltily. 

The very next day but one, while he was still, 
and with some suspicion, examining the un- 
familiar exaltation of his temper, Marie Thérése 
Hellstern returned to Rome. 


*% * * 
““T am writing to you once again, Marie 


Thérése, to prove to you that I am not enslaved 
by those banalities of etiquette which you so 
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deplore in English life. For instance, we in 
England do. not as a general rule write four 
letters in succession to someone who has not 
yet answered the first. We stand, let me 
tell you, on our dignity. And our dignity is 
as a rock—the rock, to be precise, Napoleon 
died on. So you can see what you are up 
against. 

““ But seriously, dear Marie Thérése, am I 
to feel hurt ? Offended ? Would you have me 
write no more? My dear, let me warn you that 
I’m not young enough to enjoy the pleasure of 
nursing grievances, and I’m far, far too old to 
allow anyone, even you, to deprive me of the 
pleasure of tormenting myself. So you can 
see that, whichever way I turn, I am in the 
devil of a fix. 

“‘T’m not, in point of fact, so disappointed as 
all that at your silence. Your letters would 
have told me what I already know, that you are 
in Rome, that you have bought the Palazzo 
Varvarini, that you are spending your evenings 
playing bridge with good-looking young 
Romans who cannot be too frequently reminded 
that love is not a serious occupation for a man 
of worth, and that during the day you are 
enjoying the heat, the solitude, and the flowers. 
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‘‘ But would your letters have told me what I 
do not know, whether you think me wise 
enough to make you a good companion ? 

‘“* You will observe, Marie Thérése, in what 
a restrained form I have cast this momentous 
question. I am, let me assure you, most willing 
that you should look for charms in others, while 
leaning on me for companionship, stability, 
and devotion. So much I can indeed promise 
you. But let me clear my attitude of all am- 
biguity. I’m not of the stuff, dear Marie 
Thérése, that makes a complaisant husband, 
one who views with resignation his wife’s mis- 
directed ardours. Protectiveness, on the con- 
trary, is the very spine of my being. This stern 
and unsleeping virtue, this truly Roman per- 
tinacity, hitherto wasted on guarding my 
independence—I fear I am losing you with 
every word—I shall lavish on my wretched 
wife. 

“T cannot tell you with what intense delight 
I look forward to liberating myself from the 
claims of my independence. An egoist without 
vanity, like poor Frederick the Great, I come 
to you with my egotism in my hands, begging 
you to shape it to a worthier end. You will say 
that, since you cannot give me love but only 
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tolerant affection, a life made up of watching 
over a preoccupied wife will scarcely suffice 
for a man of active intelligence. Let me tell 
you at once, Marie Thérése, that the business 
of protecting a lovely woman from the pit- 
falls that await a tender heart in a world given 
over to vanity will more than compensate me 
for the loss of pleasures which I can’t, at 
my age, claim without feeling ridiculous. 
“You will be wondering why I give you no 
news of London, but the thought in my mind 
is how enchanting Rome must be this week, and 
nost enchanting of all your ancient garden. 
How do I know it? In years gone by, long 
before you were put to school at the frightful 
risk of corrupting your natural understanding 
of the human heart, I once spent Holy Week 
at the Varvarini with Yolande San Carasetta. 
She is dead now, poor thing—indeed, she was 
dead then, but was too absorbed in tormenting 
her nephews and nieces to acknowledge the 
tiresome fact until one day she saw her favourite 
panther lifeless at her feet and decided to follow 
its example. What a woman! Well, thank 
Ged there are no more like her, neither men 
nor women. ‘The world’s nerves won’t stand 
any more grands seigneurs and grandes dames, 
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You think it’s odd of me to feel that? My 
dear Marie Thérése, if the Labour Party had 
half the democratic instincts of the few intelli- 
gent Conservatives . . . well, it might be worth 
while to join it. 

** All I can remember of the Varvarini garden 
are grey stones that seemed to distil the 
phantom musk of fauns and satyrs, red and 
white camellias, two charming statues of Diana 
and Bacchus wreathed in vinery, and pink 
clouds of cyclamen streaming over crumbling 
walls. I can see you so clearly, Marie Thérése, 
on the terrace above that enclosed garden, 
right at the far end, under a Venetian awning. 
It is late afternoon, you are alone, without 
a book, without a care, and at your feet 
petals of pink roses are scattered about the 
grey stone. Or am I wrong? Is something 
bothering you ? . 

“It is so curious that, did I not love you, 
your dear face would hold no secrets from me. 
For to the woman we love, Marie Thérése, we 
ascribe fathomless thoughts ; whereas, did we 
not love her, her mind would strike us pretty 
much as does our own—often blank, profound 
too seldom, fathomless never. But now, as I 
sit here late at night, your very eyes are mysteries. 
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I follow them, I seek to understand the thoughts 
behind them, but in vain. What is in your mind 
now, Marie Thérése, as you gaze thoughtfully 
past the splashing fountain—it never splashed 
nor plashed in Yolande’s time—into the depths 
of the cypress trees over yonder? Cypress 
trees, loaded with death, evoke dark memories, 
particularly in Rome, where glory died so 
long ago that the name of Coriolanus makes 
us think not of Italy but of our school- 
days, and Casar of Shakespeare’s England. 
You will not be thinking of the past, I am 
sure. 

** Alas, to what conclusion am I driven ! 
I am afraid, dear, that you are thinking of 
the present. And I am afraid that my im- 
portunities are disturbing your peace of 
mind. Well, Ill make an end after this 
letter. 

“There are moments when the most selfish 
of suitors must realize the sadness of being a 
beautiful woman, how she must sometimes feel 
that her beauty is depriving her of friends to 
whom her affections would cling but for their 
importunities. Dear Marie Thérése, what is 
this uneasy spirit in us that drives us, by 
claiming all, to be given nothing, that is forced 
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back on itself with the queerly cherished re- 
membrance of our final rejection? Thus, 
before I shake hands with you at parting, I 
wish to hear you break your kind silence with 
words which I know shall hurt me. I wish 
to hear you say what you would much rather 
leave unsaid. I wish to torment myself by 
repeating, long after you have said them, the 
irrevocable words: ‘ No, my friend, I cannot 
love you.’ ”’ 

Mr. Toppin paused in his writing, gripped by 
the fear that he was writing nothing less than 
the truth. That, exactly that, was what the 
poor girl couldn’t help but say. Why on earth 
should she, a woman not yet thirty, and with 
the wealth of Croesus to serve her, love a man 
of his age ? 

Pondering, with poised pen, Mr. Toppin 
looked out of the window, which was thrown 
wide open to the June night. Every now and 
then there came, as though to rest in the quiet 
square, like tugs into harbour, the noises of 
the sleeping town. 

His face grew saturnine as he reflected that 
he was but a shape, autumnal and _ pallid, 
seeking to steal into the spring sunshine. Well, 
let him walk openly! Let him dare and be 
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done with it! Let him not give way to the 
hesitations of a refined mind but openly 
throw himself beneath the chariot wheels of 
youth. 

“Marie Thérése, will you be my wife?” 


*% * * 


She wrote to him saying that her silence 
hitherto had not been due to anything like 
““ vexation at what you call your importunities, 
but to my stupid inability to think clearly. I 
find myself writing to you now with none of 
that ‘ poise’ for which you so generously say 
you admire me. At the same time I do, in my 
fumbling way, know what I want to say. 

“In trying to be fair to me, my friend, you 
are more than unjust to yourself. For example, 
you emphasize your age, which in fact you wear 
with that dignified levity that radiates from 
Lord Lonsdale’s buttonholes. Let me be frank, 
too. You imply that in hoping to be my hus- 
band you do not venture to dream of being my 
lover. May I say that is stupid? My friend, 
it isn’t the lack of those attractions, which are 
called ‘ magnetism,’ that makes me hesitate to 
accept the honour of calling myself your wife. 
On the contrary, you are aware that many 
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women have fallen in‘love with you, and not 
entirely with the charms of your intelligence. 
Why do you pretend that, should we marry, you 
would be no more to me than my guardian ? 
Nothing would irritate you more—or me. Let 
us consider that settled. 

“You have the right, now I have told you so 
much, to ask me why I hesitate. It is very 
simple. Do you understand fear? The fear 
born of the knowledge we cannot learn from 
books ? I hope you will not think me conceited 
if I venture to say that there are a few things 
about which I, unlike you, know at least some- 
thing. 

“* Let me give you an instance. You are con- 
cerned to impress on me your ability—and I 
believe what you say—to adjust yourself to my 
youth by means of selfless love and devotion. 
But they are of no importance—finally. There 
are many marriages, as you know, that run 
smoothly and happily with very little either of 
love or devotion. And there are many, too— 
how sad it is !—that not all the love and devo- 
tion in the world can prevent from wreckage. 
Why is that? It is the very little things of life 
that despoil marriage of its harmony. The very 
little things—how shall I explain them? You 
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think, with delightful ardour, that your love 
will conquer every difficulty. But about your 
nerves, my friend? You and I must have a 
pretty packet between us. Will these, too, 
adjust themselves ? Nothing would please me 
more than your assurance that they will... 
when you have convinced yourself. 

““ Let us meet in Paris in September. Can 
you get away? I have read in the English 
papers of your resignation from the Government, 
because you disagree with your colleagues on 
the question of severing trade relations with 
Russia. I can imagine you disagreeing with an 
air of detached conviction of the unimportance 
of the whole thing, and of your own views in 
particular. Anyhow, I am glad. Will you meet 
me in Paris in September? And after we have 
seen each other every day for a few weeks, I 
shall give you my answer to a question which 
has, my dear friend, made me proud and happy 
and fearful.” 


* * * 


The spectacle of the Champs Elysées, avenue 
of delight fer children and chauffeurs, is at its 
brightest on a sunny afternoon. But on the 
afternoon of which we tell the reflective eye may 
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find that in the spectacle which depresses it. 
The brilliant sunshine may strike him as a 
species of spens phthisica—the radiant hope 
of life that consumptives enjoy just before 
death. Is not the month September? Yes, 
soon these leaves shall fall, soon these gay 
trees shall be disrobed for the long grim 
embrace of winter. 

A long black coupé with red wheels, released 
from the block at the Rond Point, leaps forward 
toward the Place de la Concorde. The nose of a 
Voisin and the snout of a Renault are at its rear 
wheels. The Voisin, driven by a chauffeur with 
a Mongolian face, appears to be pressed for 
time. The driver of the black coupé, inflicting 
humiliation with a profile adored by pretty 
maids as suggesting the grim masculinity of ice- 
bound Sweden, offers petrol to his engine with 
the same indifferent pleasure that he allows his 
mistress’s maid to kiss him. 

His mistress, indifferent to his pleasures, 
leans forward. 

“* Doucement, Gustav, je vous en prie!”’ 

“Your man,” remarks an English voice, cor- 
recting the vibrations let loose by the lady’s 
imploring twitter, “ your man appears to enjoy 
motor racing.” 
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“He enjoys little else. A man without a 
heart.” 

“A disadvantage in a chauffeur ? ” 

“ No, but I do not like to see my maid suffer.” 

The black coupé with the red wheels sweeps 
round the Place de la Concorde and draws up at 
the gates of the Hétel de Crillon.. There de- 
scends, stooping a little, our old friend of the 
quiet square in Westminster, wearing like a 
good guest the ribbon of an officer of the Legion 
of Honour. Marie Thérése, fair and merry, 
smiles at him from within the car. But there 
is that in her smile that sharpens his as he 
says : 

“I’m positive you will forgive me, Marie 
Thérése.”” 

“For not coming with me to the Rosen- 
kavalier to-night? Never!” 

The profiles of the chasseur at the car’s open 
door and the chauffeur at the wheel, turned 
towards the East, suggest that they have, like 
spoiled actresses, learnt how to wring pleasure 
out of boredom and that if they continue to 
make a great deal of money it is merely to pass 
the time. 

“If we were going alone,” says Mr. ‘Toppin, 
*“ T should not hesitate to come.” 
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“‘T understand, dear. But it is a pity—on 
my last night, too—before I return to Rome! 
To Rome, do you remember, where you wrote 
me those letters that 

** T asked you to marry me, Marie Thérése.” 

‘“‘ Be frank, my friend! Aren’t you glad I 
+a shesitated:? 

Is there perhaps a touch of weariness in Mr. 
Toppin’s smile, which suggests that he will 
presently be enjoying a quiet whiskey-and-soda 
in an armchair at the Traveller’s ? 

** You are in a curious mood, Marie Thérése.”’ 

Her eyes, deep and serious, disclaimed all 
levity. 

“‘ Let me tell you something, James 'Toppin. 
We have now seen each other every day for 
three weeks—and at the end of the very first 
week you were convinced that you had made a 
mistake——”’ 

““ Marie 'Thérése | ” 

““OQh, no—not abou tme in particular—you 
like me, I know—but in thinking that you 
could be happy in intimacy with any woman. 
Confess |” 

Mr. Toppin leant forward into the cool 
shadows within the car and, feeling that the 
faint perfume she wore would always bring 
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back this moment to him, kissed her hand in 
the thoughtful way that makes of that conven- 
tional gesture something to be remembered by 
a woman. 

*““ Marie Thérése,” he said, “‘ will you marry 
me?” 

Her eyes filled with tears. 

“You ask that of me—again—now—when I 
know that I am on your nerves in a thousand 
little ways and that you long to be back in your 
peaceful house! Do you know, I’ve had it 
seriously in my head to marry you—yes! But 
such honour as yours merits the highest reward 
I can give you.’ 

His lips were parted to speak, but she 
feverishly closed the door against him and cried 
to the chauffeur : 

““ Gustav, home ! ”’ 
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fy EMINGWAY was one of those men 
whom you don’t associate with 
romance, and even less with senti- 
mentality. That is to say, he liked 
to see exactly what it was that lay in front of 
him, and you couldn’t imagine him being led 
by the nose into positions over, which he had 
no control. He liked to have control over 
everything in sight, did Hemingway. In his 
own sphere, of course. He was the last man 
to meddle in others. 

But it happened that he did once, and no 
good came of it. This story is about that. 

Hemingway was a remarkably capable man, 
and he had very little sympathy with those who 
weren’t.- So it is not difficult to imagine that 
he found a great deal in life to exasperate him. 
‘This doesn’t mean that he went about telling 
people in so many words what fools they were. 
But he seldom failed to make it quite clear that 
he thought they were up to no good. 
181 
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No, you couldn’t say of Hemingway that 
here was a fellow who was as happy as the day 
was long. 

But why not? He had good friends, in spite 
of his difficult manners. He was personable 
enough, and women would have made a fuss 
of him if he had let them. And he was a suc- 
cess at his job—decidedly so. 

Hemingway at forty had as much put away 
in sound investments and as many influential 
connections all over the world as any other 
mining engineer alive. ‘The headquarters of 
his firm were in London, but his partner took 
charge of that end. Their connections took 
Hemingway abroad for eight months or more 
in the year, mostly to South America. He 
really had been remarkably successful. 

There is usually something about the looks 
of most successful men that seems to give you 
the clue to their success. Maybe it is no more 
than an air they have of being part of the solid 
furniture—which you can kick all you like but 
hurt only yourself. At any rate Hemingway 
certainly hadn’t got it, whatever it is. On the 
contrary, he would have struck you as a failure. 

With looks that suggested decided efficiency, 
he gave you the impression that he had just 
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had a bad deal and had expected as much. 
Exasperated he looked—profoundly. What you 
felt-after being with him for half an hour—not 
that he ever talked about himself—was that 
here was a fellow who, for all his capabilities, was 
not at home in the world. 

And that, no doubt, was what got him into 
the trouble this story is about. 


* * * 


There is no denying that the impression some 
men give of not being at home in the world must 
at one time or another get them into a deal of 
trouble. There are women, it would seem, who 
have a nose for those fellows. 

Perhaps Mrs. Ley was one of them, or perhaps 
she was merely being original. One gathers 
that Beulah Ley had quite a reputation to keep 
up in that line. At any rate she certainly gave 
Hemingway a run. As a rule Mrs. Ley was 
known to like artists, intellectuals, and poets, 
being something of the kind herself. Poets— 
and Hemingway. 

To be sure, the contrast takes some beating. 
Mrs. Ley was not, it would seem, at her best 
with Hemingway, and he turned out to be one 
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of her failures. But that is not surprising. How 
was Beulah Ley, for all her brains and penetra- 
tion and experience, to know that Hemingway’s 
brusqueries and occasional brutalities of manner 
hid an idealist—and a very simple sort of idealist 
at that ? 

Mrs. Ley detested courtliness, suavity—in 
short, people who could fit themselves into 
every situation. So she enjoyed the fellow’s 
brusqueries, feeling that they came from the man 
himself: that he was an individual, a person. 

Mrs. Ley’s aristocratic contempt for manners 
had long since estranged her relatives, and they 
had consigned the beauty of the family to the 
outer darkness. Whereupon Beulah had thank- 
fully taken her bright, defiant light to the intel- 
lectual quarters of London and Paris and had 
won renown therein. 

The clever young men about her called 
Hemingway the “mechanic,” and she too 
referred to him as the ‘‘ mechanic,” with mock 
fear. The label pleased her. Like most labels, 
it didn’t fit him half so well as it fitted what 
she would have liked him to have been. 

So she thought of him as the ‘“‘ mechanic.” 
She found it entirely suitable that she should 
give herself to a “ mechanic.”’ Why not? Why 
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on earth not? What her people called. the 
“codes of civilized life’? nauseated Mrs. Ley 
by their pettiness and hypocrisy. She couldn’t 
stomach their snobberies, couldn’t stand their 
profitable habits. Beulah never did anything 
profitable. So why shouldn’t she: give herself 
to. a “mechanic”? It was a change, too. My 
God, wasn’t one entitled to a change now and 
then in this dreary world ! 

She wasn’t quite sure, though, that Heming- 
way lived up to the part. But didn’t he? 
He always wore his clothes as though they 
were his Sunday best, never seemed to be 
quite sure his hands were clean enough. And 
she enjoyed his sinewy, leathery strength, 
and she enjoyed his dark moods. 

Hemingway knew nothing whatsoever of all 


this. 
% * * 


You may take it that Beulah Ley was heady 
stuff for a simple man. Hemingway had never 
met anyone even remotely like her. Where and 
how could he, a fellow who had been on the 
job all his life? But he had dreamt of her— 
and this is where we come to the Fan side 
of the “ mechanic.” 
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Single-minded worker though he was, the 
fellow managed to put in as much time dreaming 
as a girl. These dreams perfumed his loneli- 
ness—which, like most men who can’t make 
friends easily, he felt intensely. Of course, no 
one could have guessed he was a silly dreamer, 
It was his secret of secrets, of which he was 
utterly ashamed, by which he was humiliated, 
but for which his loneliness would have been 
intolerable. 

The woman he dreamed of had no knowledge 
of work. She was the lovely symbol of his dis- 
taste for his earthbound life—in which he was 
such a success. Pure and gracious, she regarded 
him from the limitless distance of an impossible 
future. No, Hemingway, a tobacconist’s son 
who had worked his way up, did not dream of 
a woman who would be an “ideal wife for a 
worker.” His woman was a woman apart, 
separate, carrying the glamour of beauty and 
the obligations of birth with sweet serenity, 

Maybe Hemingway was nothing but a snob 
at bottom. Well, maybe. But what a daft 
word that is, “ snob,” scratching at no more 
than the surface of the desires that move men 
and women to desperate humiliations. ‘‘ He's 
a snob, she’s a snob, they're snobs "everyone 
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goes round squealing for ever, frothing at the 
mouth with the fruity word, snob, snob, snob 
—and actually it describes nothing, it describes 
nobody. But it’s a nice fruity word, all the 
same. 

Let us leave it at this—that in‘his dreams 
Hemingway aimed his arrow at a star. And 
that—you can think it funny—was how Beulah 
struck him. How her clever young friends 
would have laughed if they had known! But 
there it was. If there are any plain and simple 
men in this complex world, Hemingway was a 
plain and simple man. Beulah sprang right 
out of the exasperation inevitable to his rare 
London visits to meet his soft dreams, she sud- 
denly appeared before him as the radiant incar- 
nation of all he had longed for in his desperate 
solitude. No wonder she bowled him over. 

Well, he had a grim laugh or two about that 
later on. Still, whose fault had it been? Not 
the woman’s. She was, he had to allow, an 
entirely honest woman mentally, no matter how 
unspeakable she might be in other ways. Had 
she had an inkling of that impossibly sentimental 
dream of his, she would have been the first to 
tell him he had come to the wrong woman. 

Of course, he had left her soon enough. It 
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hadn’t taken Hemingway six weeks to find out 
that Beulah Ley, for all the fine atmosphere 
about her of unprofitable loyalties, for all her 
poignant loveliness and the bright purity of her 
long blue eyes, for all her quality of separate- 
ness from the dingy corruptions of daily life 
and her sincere contempt for the second-rate— 
that for all that she was no more than a light 
woman. 

That had shocked Hemingway. He was, 
after all, a mechanic and not a clever young 
man. And mechanics, it has been said, are 
moralists. Knowing how machines work, they 
presumably have a sense of order, of conduct. 
And they hate being messed about. Above all 
else, they hate that. 

So Hemingway had been unspeakably shocked 
and disgusted. He had found it intolerable that 
a young woman of twenty-eight, so lovely and 
talented, with the world at her feet, should pass 
from man to man in a disgusting ecstasy of self- 
violation. Heaven knew, he was used to light 
women—the women of mining camps and sea- 
ports. Well, there was some excuse for them— 
they didn’t know any better, they did it for a 
living, and they got damn little fun out of it. 
He simply couldn’t stomach the idea of a lady 
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—an English lady—behaving like an obscene 
nymph—and why? For fun. Good Lord, for 
fun t 

Love! The idea of the word in connection 
with Beulah’s promiscuous affairs had nauseated 
him. So he had quit. Without:a scene, of 
course. He had just walked out on her, deter- 
mined to put her out of his mind. And he had 
succeeded, what’s more. 

‘One wonders if Mrs. Ley was surprised at 
his abrupt departure. It wasn’t at all the sort 
of thing she was used to from her men. But it 
is probable that she accepted her dismissal with 
something between a sigh and a smile—the sigh 
for the man and the smile for the “‘ mechanic.”’ 
Why shouldn’t a man tire of her, who had tired 
of men? Conscious of her melancholy destiny 
as a wanderer, Mrs. Ley quarrelled with no one 
who pushed her on her way. Certainly she 
never spoke about the “ mechanic ” but in the 
friendliest way, saying she would like to see him 
again one day. 

Well, she had her way. 


* * * 


One July Hemingway found himself at a 
loose end in Paris. He had come over on busi- 
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ness, which hadn’t turned out too well owing 
to the irregularities of the men he had to see. 
Fellows who had no idea of time. Hemingway 
was forty-four and had no interests whatsoever 
outside of his job. He had stopped dreaming, 
too. That was what that la-de-da woman had 
done for him. He never thought about her 
now. But she had knocked the nonsense out 
of him all right, and a good thing, too. 

But when he had nothing to do, as now in 
Paris, a great bitterness at the emptiness of his 
life overwhelmed him. Good Lord, what was 
there to do? A fellow had to go on working, 
that was all there was to it. Still, one needed 
something else. But he seemed unable to find 
anything else. 

It was in this mood that a letter from Mrs. 
Ley found him, sent on from his London 
address. 

Four years since he had set eyes on the 
woman! She had heard from someone that 
he was in Europe, and she wondered if there 
was any chance of seeing him. It would be 
nice to see him again. She wondered if he 
would like to spend a week or two at her villa 
at Mougins, near Cannes. There were only a 
few people with her, and they wouldn’t bother 
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him. He could bathe all day—all night, if he 
liked. It really would be great fun to see him 
again. 

“Do come. I think of you often. Beulah.” 

Well! That letter was quite the most unex- 
pected thing that had ever happened'to Heming- 
way. ‘Thinking how remarkable it was, he 
almost overlooked the unspeakable character of 
its writer. Several days passed before he could 
adjust himself to its implications. Well ! 

The point is, Hemingway’s ideas about the 
emotional processes of women were as dramatic 
as a popular novelist’s or a missionary’s. How it 
would have exasperated him to hear anyone say 
that ! But that was how his mind worked. There 
were good women and bad women. Above all, 
there was the scarlet woman. Then, a woman 
scorned was an enemy, etc. Let her, and she 
would do a fellow a dirt. Well, didn’t it stand to 
reason ? He had known angry women do down 
friends of his in the long run. His partner’s 
wife, for example. She never let the poor devil 
off anything. Yes, Hemingway was profound 
about women. He had their measure. 

Well! Now, he had to adjust these ideas. 
This was a friendly letter. Beulah would like to 
see him again—just that. Why? He pondered 
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deeply, lingering over every sentence. Remark- 
able young woman, to write a letter like that to a 
fellow who had left her flat. 

There was one thing he had always liked 
about her, though. She never made small points 
against people. She wasn’t malicious, either. 
He had never known her to take digs at people. 
And here she was at it again—not only not 
bearing malice but letting him see there was 
nothing in the world to bear malice about. He 
could hear her amused, abrupt laugh. “‘ That ! 
Oh dear, how silly!” 

He appreciated that. That was fine. Drat 
the woman! What right had she to these gentle 
instincts? It upset a fellow, took the ground 
from under his feet. Or could it be that she 
was stillin ‘‘ love ”’ with him, or whatever it was 
she called that queer impulse of hers to fall into 
men’s arms? And so pure she looked with it 
all, too! But it was long since he had let such 
thoughts of her outrage his sense of decency. 

No, she could have no fancy for him now. It 
could only be that she wanted to see him again, 
an old friend. Well! ‘The invitation couldn’t 
have come at a better time, he was so con- 
foundedly bored in Paris. A man he saw told 
him it would be boiling hot down there in July, 
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and that decided him. Accustomed to the 
tropics, he had never yet found Europe nearly 
hot enough to suit him. 


¥ * * 


In the train approaching Beulah he still could 
not overcome his bewilderment. Was he making 
a mistake ? Was there any chance of his getting 
entangled again? But he knew he was on safe 
ground there, that Beulah could never have that 
hold over him again. Was he an exception, 
though, or did she do this with all her other 
“ affairs ”—want to see them again ? 

He felt bitterly ashamed. 

Life in rough places, he reflected, was making 
him swinish. He had no right at all to be 
reminding himself that she had been “ any- 
thing’ to him. (Hemingway, like many plain 
men, did not like plain words.) It was like 
taking a mean advantage of an unsuspecting 
person, for he was positive that she had 
quite put him out of her mind except as a 
friend. 

That was Beulah all over. Forget, go on, 
make no small points, don’t be bitchy, bear no 
malice, go on, go on. 

Fine, you know, really ... if only there 

N 
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was something solid behind it. But there 
wasn’t. Yes, she was one of the “ lost genera- 
tion,” born thirty or so years ago, the children 
of a decaying continent. Well, wasn’t Europe 
decaying while you looked at it? And did these 
clever young people, the “lost generation,” 
do anything for it? On the contrary, their 
spiritual word was ‘“‘ departure ”’—a restless 
flitting about from one thing to another. Wan- 
derers without luggage, that was what they were. 
Unhappy ? Of course, and why the devil not ? 
No, they got no fun out of itin the end. Good 
Lord, fun! Beulah, for instance—he had 
always felt there was something sorrowful 
about Beulah’s radiant beauty. The hue of 
death, as in autumn sunshine. Yes, the hue 
of death. In the twilight of the world the 
gods went out hunting and killing souls. And 
they chose the clever souls first. Yes, Beulah 
was a poor devil, really. And her friends 
too, those clever young puppies, those pale 
young men, inclined to prance as they walked. 
One had to be sorry for them—the poor 
brainy filleted bright young people—castrated 
and damned. Poor devils ! 

And what was it that drove Beulah on—why, 
since she chose disorder, couldn’t she find happi- 
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ness in it? Her fathomless disgust at the codes 
of civilized life—and nothing to substitute for 
them-—that was what plunged her soul into 
melancholy. No wonder she and her friends 
irritated ordinary people. And more than just 
irritated, sometimes. Yes, every now and then 
there would be something unaccountable and 
frightening about them. 

Now why was that? Was that what was 
called ‘‘ genius ” ? 

Play about in the dirt as they might, they gave 
you at the same time a humiliating feeling that 
they were apart from you and your like, with a 
life within themselves that you could never 
understand. You could get no satisfaction from 
thinking they were decadent, because you felt 
somehow that the dirt never touched their souls, 
that their souls were pure and sweet. You felt 
that while you were plugging away at keeping 
yourself decent according to the laws of your 
fathers, they, careless of all else, like blind 
fiddlers who care not where they play, were 
conscious of eternity. 

Hemingway arrived at Cannes prepared, out 
of his loneliness, to like Beulah and her 


friends. 
* * * 
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He thoroughly enjoyed himself—until that 
fifth evening, when Beulah insisted on taking 
them all to the Bellamy Ogralts’ party. Good 
Lord, the Bellamy Ogralts! That was utterly 
like Beulah. Having long since divorced herself 
from her own people and their diversions, she 
would take up here and there with the most 
commonplace bores and insist on dragging her 
friends to their sultry entertainments. 

Beulah and her friends were altogether charm- 
ing to him. Now and then it struck him that 
they were treating him like a convalescent, 
attuning themselves to his moods. Years ago 
he would have resented that, but now, too 
conscious of his inner loneliness, he accepted 
them on their own terms. 

The life delighted him. 

They bathed all day from Beulah’s small 
motor yacht, which was anchored in the in- 
credibly bright sandy-bottomed stretch between 
the two islands that lie a mile or so off the bay 
of Cannes. They did not go near Cap d’Antibes 
or the Casino at Juan-les-Pins, which were 
‘“ smart ” and therefore not on Beulah’s lawful 
occasions. Beulah had a speedboat, too, a Baby 
Gar, which was not going too well on Heming- 
way’s arrival. But the “ mechanic ”’ soon had 
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nearly thirty-five knots out of her, to Beulah’s 
huge delight. She was always childishly pleased 
when anyone lived up to a label. 

Hemingway had a warm sense of her friendli- 
ness—her intelligent friendliness. She made 
him talk a great deal about his work, tell her of 
his life in strange parts. He knew she was 
drawing him out, letting her friends see what 
sort of a man he was, why she liked him. He 
let her, and found himself to his surprise hold- 
ing the attention of young people. Yes, he 
felt they welcomed him. Sprawling about the 
deck in the skimpiest bathing costumes, satu- 
rated with salt and sunlight, Hemingway found 
peace. The burning sun, entering into his lean, 
leathery, restless body, diffused a delicious 
indolence. He felt the universe was kindly. 

He liked lying still and watching the graceful, 
brown young people round him, diving and 
swimming and aquaplaning. A fellow could get 
some pleasure out of slacking in such surround- 
ings. There was a delightfully innocent atmo- 
sphere about a number of more or less naked 
young people enjoying themselves in the sun- 
light. In their burnt nakedness they were 
transformed. Their tiresome brains didn’t 
show them they were naked. 
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There was a young fellow among them, a 
friend of Beulah’s but quite different from the 
others, a young soldier called Victor Maple, to 
whom he took a real fancy. He looked what he 
was, a clean young chap who liked and knew his 
job: modest and reticent. Suffused with 
indolence, Hemingway couldn’t bother his head 
as to how a young man like that came to be 
staying with Beulah. He gathered that Maple 
hadn’t known her long. 

Young Victor Maple was thirty but he looked 
much younger, so that you were surprised to 
hear he was already breveted major in a first- 
class regiment. He was working hard for the 
Staff College, he told Hemingway. He was a 
serious boy, eager to succeed—the most admir- 
able sort of soldier Hemingway reflected, the 
man who took to soldiering less as a career than 
as a vocation. Hemingway’s opinion of the 
military authorities went up a good deal for 
encouraging a boy like that to get on. He called 
Hemingway “ sir’ until Hemingway told him 
to drop it. “ Sir” at forty-four! It made a 
fellow think. 

As for Beulah—well, the Mediterranean was 
her home, you could see that. She, the invader 
from the North, was the very spirit of the place, 
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wearing the Mediterranean sunlight in her soft 
bright hair and, unconquered by the lassitude 
that has destroyed civilizations, dancing in 
worship of the burning days like the tireless 
goddesses of old. 

How lovely she was! It was as though the 
sun-rays came to Hemingway diffused through 
the tireless grace of her lithe golden brown 
limbs, and the sea’s lovely azure through her 
long glinting eyes that looked, in her golden 
brown face, as though they had been fished out 
of its depths. Her beauty was like a healing 
balsam to Hemingway’s spirits. - 

Was he falling in love with her again— 
getting himself entangled? But he knew that 
this was not the love that led to the bottomless 
pit. He felt exalted, and at the same time 
detached. At last he was being given what life 
had denied to him for so long, the spiritual 
satisfaction of his hunger for beauty. Ah, how 
grateful he was to her and to the God who had 
made her lovely! Let her dance, let her swim, 
let her dive, let her laugh—it was for the good 
of his soul. 

He wanted nothing of Beulah Ley. What 
should he want of her? He wanted nothing 
but to go on steeping his lonely spirit in this 
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healing sunlight as it came to him through 
Beulah’s inspired beauty. But from her he 
wanted nothing. A kiss? What was a kiss to 
a man who lay at ease on the shores of a spiritual 
experience that made his heart glow with an 
unfamiliar and exalted serenity ? 

And then, you know, came that confounded 
party. 

Looking back on his humiliation, he was to 
realize that he had accepted Beulah’s surprising 
invitation to stay with her not in the spirit in 
which it had been given but at the impulsion of 
that daft ideal of his. Yes, he had felt too 
intolerably lonely without his ability to dream. 
And he had wanted to see Beulah again, calmly, 
and he allowed to feel that his contempt had 
been unjustified. 

And that, queerly enough, was exactly what 
Beulah had seemed to be doing for him... 
almost as though she, drenched so long in the 
Mediterranean sun that she had been ensplen- 
doured with a ray of its ageless wisdom, had 
known and sympathized with the queer, silly 
thing he wanted of her. 

Until, of course, the night of the Bellamy 
Ogralts’ party. 

* * # 
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Hemingway had met Mr. Bellamy Ograit in 
New York, where he had seemed a decent old 
boy. The Bellamy Ogralts were well known at 
Palm Beach and on the Riviera for their enter- 
tainments. That is what the “ society ’’ journals 
said. What the Bellamy Ogralts were really well 
known for was supplying large quantities of food 
and drink with the minimum of inconvenience. 

This party that he and his anxious wife 
were giving at their beautiful villa at the foot 
of the Californie was, first, to entertain 
Americans visiting the Riviera who would not 
accept them in New York at any price, and, 
secondly, to inaugurate the new bathing pool 
they had sunk in the garden at fabulous cost. 

Small supper tables were arranged around 
the bright blue pool, into which the sea, brought 
from half a mile away after years of very hard 
work entirely devoted by Bellamy Ogralt’s 
European secretaries to the bribing of every 
official in the Alpes Maritimes, incessantly 
poured through the mouth of a bronze lion. 
The beast vomiting water looked utterly idiotic. 
Hemingway reflected on the sad fate of lions. 
Maids of all work, that was what they were. 
The king of the jungle might roar all he liked, 
but out of the jungle he cut a poor figure. 
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Everything was arranged to give satisfaction. 
The moon was full, but looked rather out of it 
among the innumerable lights. An open-air 
bar, built within an arcade of Grecian columns 
at one end of the pool, was attended by two 
barmen. One was called George and the other 
Freddy. The opposite end of the pool, where 
marble columns also rose, was given over to 
dressing rooms. 

Hemingway, pushed here and there by the 
crowd, had not been there five minutes before he 
was wondering what had possessed him to come. 
He could not find the members of his own party. 
He knew no one—not even old Bellamy Ogralt, 
for the old boy had early in the evening suc- 
cumbed to the “ party spirit”? and was now 
too tipsy to distinguish anyone. Beulah had 
vanished. 

He had never known a crowd so noisy as 
that around the pool. Most were in bathing 
suits. ‘These planned a conspiracy, the object 
of which was to hurl anyone in evening dress 
into the pool. ‘Two young Italians made a grab 
at Hemingway, but quickly desisted on seeing 
the lack of “party spirit” in his eye. A 
woman in a Chanel dress was thrown in amidst 
cheers. 
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Hemingway, thirsty from the oppressive heat, 
made for the bar. 

That was a mistake, too. A fellow couldn’t 
even get a drink in peace. The bar, crammed 
with wet, glistening bodies, exhaled a chill, 
damp odour. All the same, the heat was 
terrific. 

Hemingway, unable to catch a barman’s eye, 
stood helplessly in the press. He could not bring 
himself to push through that dripping, swaying 
crowd. It stank in his nostrils. Wet arms and 
legs pressed against him, exuding alcohol and 
cigarette smoke. Italian voices lent a shrill edge 
to the more solid noise of the two premier 
nationalities. The men of the two premier 
nationalities were taking rather a back seat at 
this party. Their girls were having a grand 
time with Italians and Russians. 

He wished he could find young Maple and 
have a quiet drink with him in some corner of 
the garden where one wouldn’t fall over shriek- 
ing, half-naked girls and prancing young men. 
A fair-haired young girl just out of the pool 
violently pushed against him, leaving him with a 
sopping cuff and sleeve. ‘Turning up her baby 
face to apologize, her clear blue eyes, of the very 
stuff of England, gazed into his with a childlike 
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tender shyness that left him on edge with 
exasperated pity. Ah yes, she was having a 
good time. It infuriated him, this continual 
wastage of wholesomeness. He realized that it 
had always infuriated him, that this never- 
ceasing wastage was one of his main quarrels 
with life. 

Now and then a pretty girl, ecstatic terror in 
her eyes, flashing long white legs, would flit 
frantically past in a vain attempt to evade the 
clutches of her cosmopolitan admirers, who 
seemed never to tire of throwing the prettiest 
girls into the pool. Italian fun! Anglo-Saxon 
fun! And there were fellows in mines and 
factories and ships sweating to make money 
for these swine ! Good God! And to think 
that only to-day he had been impressed by the 
atmosphere of innocence created by half-naked 
young bodies enjoying themselves together. 
Innocence—in this fleshy riot ! 

Setting his teeth in an effort to control his 
nausea, he pushed his way through the crowd, 
and, plunging through some dusty shrubs, 
found himself in the gardens. Deserted, they 
lay abandoned to the moonlight. 

He took a deep breath. Well, this wasn’t so 
bad. ‘The idiotic uproar from the pool seemed 
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to shatter itself against the silence about him 
and, shivered into tiny wailing pieces, to float 
away in the white moonlight. All dignity 
seemed to fly the neighbourhood of the Bellamy 
Ogralt millions. ‘The formal garden gave its 
charms up to the wrecking glare of the moon 
like a martyr exulting in the pain of destiny. 
At the far end, through curving palm trees, 
he could just see the sea, half a mile below, 
sleeping blissfully in the white light. Still and 
gleaming, it reminded you of the sea in fairy 
tales. 

It was the most stifling night they had had yet. 
He walked towards the trees, hoping for a breeze 
from the sea. The dignity of the night, appar- 
ently despairing of any welcome at the Bellamy 
Ogralt party, had withdrawn itself into the 
darkness beneath the curving palms. 

They attracted him irresistibly, curving so 
impersonally above cool arcadian shadows. 


* * * 


But, once beneath their monstrous leaves, 
the darkness fell on his burdened spirit 
like a stone. The palm trees were the 
dominant force in the moonlit garden—dis- 
tilling darkness, earthy and eternal darkness. 


/ 
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And his soul was intolerably burdened, so that 
he felt he was being dragged down, and he 
prayed for a glimmer of light to guide him 
through the darkness of his spirit. 

But had he not for years hidden his natural 
instincts beneath a mask of cool and hostile 
ability ? Had he not always been disloyal to 
himself in pretending to masterfulness, whereas 
in his heart he was a meek and lonely man? 
The hanging leaves above him, like gigantic 
hands from another world, seemed to press 
down on his head, forcing the darkness of 
realization into him. O angel of peace, what 
must a man do to be rid of himself, thus to find 
himself ? And as his soul cried out against the 
inescapable loneliness of his life, he almost 
stumbled over the bodies of Beulah and young 
Maple. 

He trembled violently, unable to stir. It was 
as though the darkness had cleaved itself open 
at his feet to show him its burning heart. 

Beulah’s white dress, separated from him by 
the scaly trunk of a palm, lay like dust at his 
feet. He could lift his foot and stamp on her, 
stamping dust into dust. She sat drooping 
with bent head, the boy’s intent face on her lap, 
between her hands. 
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He forgot the woman. The boy’s intent face, 
upturned and still, held Hemingway spellbound. 
It was as though young Maple was gazing up 
at a vision of unearthly beauty. He lay, still 
and serious and trustful, giving his young 
heart into Beulah’s keeping. Dear God, to 
Beulah ! 

Hemingway turned and ran, careless whether 
or not they heard him. The boy in his trance 
would not hear. The woman would throw her 
head back with a slanting glint of her long 
blue eyes, then droop again over the upturned 
face on her lap. Hemingway fled at the sound 
of her light voice ravishing the boy’s serious 
heart. He was afraid lest, standing there be- 
hind her, he be tempted to lift up his heel and 
stamp on her drooping body. The whore! 
His contempt for her curled like a snake round 
his bowels. How well he knew that light tender 
voice burdened with a poignant sadness! 
Down the dim bewitched corridor of the 
woman’s melancholy voice her lovers all passed, 
one by one, to the insatiable body whence it 
came. And now she was drawing this wonder- 
ing boy to her. 

He slashed his way through the dusty palm 
leaves. This damned soul-eating darkness ! 
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At last, dripping with sweat, he found himself 
in the open. 

Swaying, he stood in the moonlight, a piece of 
wreckage cast up for an instant from the eternal 
darkness. And it seemed to him that all 
Nature around him was challenging his helpless- 
ness. He looked about him jerkily, as though 
to catch Nature at it. He felt absolutely helpless. 

“Man is not a masterpiece, but he is re- 
markable.” Remarkable? For what? God 
in heaven, for what? The profoundly still sea, 
the far-away mountains of the Estérels, the 
curving palms behind him, the very ground 
beneath him, loaded with darkness and eternity, 
seemed to be exulting over his helplessness. 

Mopping his forehead, he tried to come to 
terms with the violence of his emotions. Was 
this jealousy ? Jealousy! ‘The physical nausea 
that gripped him at the thought of the woman’s 
insatiable body made him turn away, for fear 
of madness, from any thought of jealousy. 
And he wondered at these violent dramatics 
within him, as though there was a stranger in 
himself. Dramatics? He realized with amaze- 
ment that these dramatics were but an eddying 
whirlpool round a central core, and that this 
core was pity. 
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He tried to think calmly. It seemed to him 
he couldn’t fairly say that this pity was for 
himself.. It was for himself, certainly, but also 
for Beulah and for that boy—particularly for 
young Maple. It was pity for all innocent 
things destined to unhappiness. It was pity 
for his own exti :guished youth, and for this 
boy’s faith and innocence. And this pity was 
aflame with wrath. And he knew it for 
righteous wrath. 

He realized that for the first time in his 
life he was seeing into himself. The trouble 
with him was that he should have been a 
priest. Like a man standing on a hill, he 
saw beneath him the ruins of his life. Funny 
he had never thought of it before. Yes, he 
should have been a priest, devoting his life 
to the uprooting of ungodliness and lust. 
Unrasped by fleshly desires, he would have 
won authority over the souls of Beulah and 
young Maple, forbidding them to give ear to 
the call to unhappiness. For that was what it 
was, the call to unhappiness. Siren voices, the 
poets called it. And that was what drove them 
all, the call to unhappiness. That was the 
whisper in the dark heart of all fleshly love. One 
moment you heard the universe singing, and 

ie] 
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the walls of reality fell in before that sweet 
song. The next, you felt the very ground 
beneath you to be your enemy, bearing you 
despitefully like drifting wreckage. ‘This boy 
would come to that, when he found Beulah 
out. Dreaming, he would give himself to her. 
And she would leave him w thout the power 
or the wish to dream. 


* * * 


He walked away from the Bellamy Ogralts, 
past the long line of waiting automobiles, and 
turned downhill towards the sea. 

His mind kept insisting on that boy’s 
grave upturned face. It seemed to him 
intolerable that such innocence should be 
ground through the mill. The very first im- 
pression he had had of young Maple had been : 
“Here is a countenance bright with truth: 
faithful and innocent: generous and unwary.” 
You would have thought life would have some 
reverence for a young fellow like that. But life 
hadn’t a drop of reverence for anything ex- 
tinguishable. It just extinguished. 

The old town, rising above the masts in the 
harbour traced itself against the purple sky with 
mournful dignity. ‘Toward La Napoule the 
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mountains crouched, dark and terrible. Down 
the coast they swept gigantically, taking great 
leaps into the empyrean. ‘They knew their 
power, they knew they were unextinguish- 
able. 

Hemingway turned his eyes from them, and 
walked on quickly. His heart was pounding, a 
queer thing in his healthy body. He walked 
with his eyes on the ground, frowning. Maybe 
he would find a taxi near the Majestic. He’d 
have it closed, too. He wanted to shut out the 
mountains and all the dark exultant pride of 
unextinguishable Nature. 

Once back in his bedroom at the villa, he lay 
on the bed in the dark, without undressing. 
Then he changed his mind, quickly threw off 
his clothes, letting them drop on the floor, and 
put on his pyjamas. He did all this with an 
absentminded expression. It never occurred to 
him to switch on the light. Then he opened 
the door and, leaving it ajar, threw himself 
on to the bed. 

He was quite calm now. His heart was still 
pounding queerly, but he did not think of that. 
He did not think of anything. He simply felt he 
had been lying like this, inactive and alert in the 
dark, for years. The house was very still. It 
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did not occur to him to get between the sheets 
and try to sleep. His ears were on the alert all 
the time. The stirless house seemed to be 
expectant, too. 

He had no idea how long he had been lying 
there when he heard the car grind up the 
winding, untidy drive. Then voices came up 
to him through the wide-open window. He 
lay without stirring, his mind inactive but his 
ears alert. He heard Beulah ask if anyone had 
seen him. Her voice rang gaily in his ears, 
exultantly. Like Nature, like the mountains— 
exultant, unextinguishable. Then she called 
up: “‘ Are you back, mechanic?” He called 
back ‘ Yes,’’ and they came into the house, 
talking and laughing, into the sitting room 
below him. 

In his straining ears Beulah’s voice rang 
above the others. He tried to shut it out and 
distinguish young Maple’s voice. But Maple 
would be silent, his grave eyes intent on the 
woman’s lovely face. Beulah would glance at him 
with her fathomless expression. Her eyes 
would be expressionless, yet veiled with a 
sweet trustfulness, like a dog’s. How well 
Hemingway knew that look which had once 
filled him with terror, delight, and pity ! Turn- 
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ing to talk to the others, her gaze would still be 
fixed, fathomless. 

But the boy would be thinking of the divine 
intimacy of two souls. : 

Hemingway convulsively shut his eyes against 
young Maple’s wondering face. Well, he would 
soon have the nonsense knocked out of him. 
People said it was a good thing for a young 
fellow. ‘‘ Being bullied at school did my son 
no harm,” people said. 

It was a good thing, was it, to have the non- 
sense knocked out of you? Was it, by God! 
It was a damned unholy thing. That way, the 
earth-bound way, lay mortal peril for the soul. 
Was it nonsense to dream of a better world, to 
live for a better world, cleanly and righteously ? 

They were coming upstairs. He jumped up 
and closed the door, then lay on the bed again. 
In his mind he saw them saying good night on 
the stairs. Beulah’s gaze lay for a second on 
the boy’s. ‘They weren’t fixed now, nor ex- 
pressionless. They were moist, in ardent and 
expectant gratitude. Didn’t he know her! 
Then she said good night briskly, and Maple 
went to the upper floor. 

It seemed to Hemingway, lying in the dark- 
ness, that his was a terrible responsibility. His 
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own youth mingled with the figure of Maple, 
reproaching him. He couldn’t stand against 
it. Youth ! My God, could one never lift a 
finger to stop this senseless violation that was 
called “‘ life”! 

The house was silent now. He rose, tip-toed 
to the door, opened it and looked out. The 
passage outside was dark. A light shone under 
Beulah’s door. He left his door ajar and sat 
near it on a hard chair. 

He did not admit to himself that he was 
waiting for anything. He seemed to be acting 
absentmindedly, without his own impulsion. 
He had planned none of this. He had no plan 
in his head. He simply sat waiting by the 
half-open door to the dark passage. 

* # * 

Rising quickly when his straining ears caught 
the faint sound of an opening door on the floor 
above, he did not hesitate for a moment. Yet 
he had not given a thought to what he was 
going to do. In the dark passage he waited 
a second, to make certain. Yes, someone was 
coming down. 

He tip-toed quickly along the passage to 
Beulah’s door. There was no light under it 
now, but he found the handle without fumbling. 
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Softly but quickly he opened the door, went 
in, and held it to behind him. 

In the room the waning moonlight made 
objects just perceptible. Her perfume, faint 
and dry and bitterly familiar, jolted him back 
to the time she welcomed him in her room. He 
could see Beulah’s phantom outline against the 
shape of the bed. He was quite calm, faintly 
surprised at his efficient noiselessness. 

Beulah whispered: “ Victor!” 

He turned his back to the room, facing the 
door, his hand never off the knob. He was 
about the same height as young Maple. 

“Victor,” Beulah whispered, ‘“‘ why do you 
stand there?” 

The slight strain of keeping his hand on the 
door-knob somehow kept his body almost in- 
tolerably taut. His face became wet with 
perspiration. At last the knob trembled in his 
fingers. Then it began to turn softly. He did 
not hesitate, but threw the door half open and 
said into the darkness : 

“* Well, what do you want here ? ” 

The faint moonlight just picked the boy’s 
eyes out of the blackness of the passage. They 
stared at Hemingway in a horrible way, like 
horror disembodied. Then Hemingway swung 
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the door to. The tension broken, he would have 
collapsed if there had not been the door to lean 
against. He closed his eyes, gasping, unable 
to move. The stillness of the room seemed to 
throb with Beulah’s presence. He realized he 
was afraid of her. This completely unnerved 
him. Then he heard a switch being turned. 

With a great effort he opened his eyes and 
saw Beulah sitting up in bed looking at him 
with icy amazement. He continued to lean 
against the door, utterly exhausted. 

““ And what does zhis mean ?”’ she asked. 

She spoke, his exhausted mind reflected, 
exactly as she might to a waiter who had spilled 
some soup over her. 

“‘ What are you doing here, mechanic?” 

He formed his words very slowly, wetting his 
lips with his tongue. 

“TI didn’t want you to get that boy into your 
clutches.. So I stopped him coming in.” 

He wrinkled his forehead in a frown, trying 
not to flinch at her expression. She was staring 
at him with utter amazement, as she might at an 
animal who had suddenly spoken. 

* Oh. bteghe saids “oOhd” 

A wave of laughter swept over her. 

He stared at her, breathing heavily. As she 
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laughed, tears coming to her eyes, her night- 
dress slipped over her shoulders. Then, as 
though alarmed at the noise she was making, 
she bent her head convulsively to her knees, 
trying to stifle her laughter. 

“You dear old sentimentalist !’’ she whis- 
pered. 

“So that’s what you think, is it?” he said 
harshly, out loud. He did not care if he awoke 
the house. 

She looked up sharply, startled at his loud 
voice. Ah, she was afraid now. He stumbled 
toward the bed, wrinkling his forehead in an 
idiotic frown. He could not make up his mind 
whether she was afraid or not. Staring at him, 
she seemed to have dropped into thought. 

“Really, this is too much !”’ she addressed 
the air around her. 

Her calmness unnerved him, and he almost 
stumbled over something. He looked down 
stupidly and saw it was one of her slippers. 
Then he heard a light thud. She was beside 
him, unnaturally small and very beautiful. He 
wanted to ask her pardon, but could do nothing 
but stare at his feet. When he raised his eyes 
he saw she was looking at him with amused 
distaste. 
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He felt the blood pounding against his 
temples. She looked at him like that, did she ? 
And the woman had on a nightdress a fellow 
could see everything through, every bit of her 
lithe soft limbs, as though she were on show. 

“ Do get out now,” she said quietly. 

Her expression of amused contempt enraged 
him. Looking at her limbs through her night- 
dress, he wrinkled his nose with disgust. 

** So you like to pick and choose, do you? ”’ 
he muttered, beside himself. 

As she made a small grimace at having this 
inexplicable scene forced on her, he lost all 
control over himself. He caught her throat 
with one hand and shook her violently. She 
hadn’t the strength of a kitten. Now he knew 
why he had come into her room. These 
women thought they could do what they liked 
and never be paid out for it. His fingers 
sank into her soft throat, the sensation giving 
him infinite pleasure. She stared at him 
without a word, as though fascinated by terror. 
She swayed limply to and fro, with a silly 
expression on her face. Suddenly she stumbled 
to her knees on the floor. The fall took him 
by surprise, and her throat slipped from his 
fingers. He stared down at her, frowning, 
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then looked vaguely about the room. He heard 
her moaning. What had he done? O God, 
what had he done? She sat on the floor 
moaning gently, her fingers feeling her throat. 
In her fall her nightdress had slipped down, 
and she was naked to the waist. 

His eyes filled with tears, and he began 
speaking incoherently. She sat feeling her 
throat, moaning gently, as though he was 
not there. 

His tears choked him. Falling to his knees 
beside her, he pressed his wet face against her 
breasts. In broken sentences he told her of his 
dreams and of his loneliness and of his love. 
She stared down at the head pressed against her 
body with an unseeing expression. He went 
on gasping out his broken confession, but she 
seemed to be thinking of other things. ‘Then she 
began playing idly with his greying hair. At 
last silent, he still clung to her convulsively, 
his head slipping down to her thighs and 
resting there as though for punishment. 

She seemed to notice him for the first time. 
She looked at him pensively, as though trying 
to fix the relationship of this poor incoherent 
being to herself. Suddenly a smile floated 
into her eyes. She seemed surprised at its 
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coming, seemed to wonder whether she should. 
let it stay. Her eyes opened wide. Then a 
look of self-conscious tenderness passed over 
her face. Gently, she raised his head. 


* * * 


Young Maple left the house early the next 
morning, neither Beulah nor Hemingway see- 
ing him go. Hemingway stayed on with 
Beulah. At the end of the first week he asked 
her to marry him, and she refused him quite 
kindly. He stayed on two more weeks, boring 
her with his unhappy, self-recriminatory 
silences. Also, she regretted young Maple, 
who refused to answer her letters. 


NETTLES IN ARCADY 


NETTLES IN ARCADY 


~T. MORITZ, the jewel of the Enga- 

dine, is situated at a height of 6,000 
) feet above sea-level. Now it is well 
known that at high altitudes the ears 
throb, the liver requires sympathetic attention, 
and the heart is affected. ‘That, however, can- 
not account for everything that happens at 
St. Moritz. ; 

It may be as well to warn serious people 
that they should not read this story. 

Serious people do not go to St. Moritz, but 
to Miirren, Wengen, Villars, and even to 
Pontresina, where the very atmosphere is im- 
pregnated with contempt for St. Moritz. The 
devotees of Pontresina express this contempt 
by wearing dun-coloured ski-ing costumes even 
for dinner, while the light-hearted visitor will 
at every turn stumble over public school men 
in workmanlike sweaters sourly discussing the 
debasing effect of St. Moritz on the guides. 

But it should be noted that once such people 
223 
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have been persuaded to pass a night or two 
amidst the enervating splendours of St. Moritz, 
where the bars are open all night, they have 
seldom been known to return to their old haunts. 
The St. Moritz corps of concierges, a notably 
philosophical body of men, explain this by 
pointing out that there is a stage in the lives 
of even well-to-do Englishmen when they lose 
their taste for slumming. 

But let us begin the story. 

*% * * 

Jean-Louis de Vaugnerol was a young French- 
man of an incurably romantic disposition. As 
he was also a novelist of the advanced school, 
this weakness mortified him. In vain he tried 
to lop off the offending limb. Was he, an intel- 
lectual, to be condemned forever to the soften- 
ing influence of romantic idealism ? 

Finally he was forced to take refuge in fatalism 
and to recognize that the only thing to do was 
to make the best of a bad job. 

This romantic idealism did not, of course, 
show in his novels. His art spared him that 
humiliation. 

These novels, which had won him fame by 
the age of twenty-eight and had been translated 
into English, German, and Swedish, were 
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realistic in matter and detached in style, deal- 
ing for the most part with disease, madness, 
and prostitution. They made a very favourable 
impression on serious literary men and women. 

But, like all writers whose hearts are in the 
right place, Jean-Louis was quite unlike his 
books. His romantic disposition took care of 
- that. The pursuit of truth, once he had a pen 
in his hand, affected him as it affects most in- 
telligent young men and women: it brought 
out the worst in him. 

But in actual fact he believed in God: dis- 
approved of modern tendencies, for he was 
convinced, like Lord Alfred and Mr. James 
Douglas, that “all really great art is founded 
on and springs from morality ” : and wrote to 
his mother in Normandy once a week. 

Thus it came about that his family, who were 
Royalists, forgave him his brains, and his friends 
his success, while women petted him and intel- 
lectuals envied him. 

It should not be forgotten that M. de Vaug- 
nerol had personal attractions of a striking order. 
His restraint and prudence were, therefore, all 
the more credit to him. So fortunate and so 
gifted a young man had naturally enjoyed many 
opportunities of withering his romantic dreams 
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in the dull fires of experience. But, in fact, he 
was possessed of an austerity surprising in a 
young Frenchman, for no one will deny that 
France is still the land of gallantry, where men 
spend their time in giving new and charming 
meanings to the word “adultery,” which in 
America leads to divorce courts, in England to 
laws regulating the lighting in public parks, in 
Scandinavia to physical exercises, in Italy to 
prison, exile, or death, and in France to the 
writing of philosophical novels that win the 
Prix Goncourt. 

But let us return to Jean-Louis. Faithful to 
his ideals, he refused to be disillusioned by 
women who wished to embarrass his peace of 
mind on the frail excuse of loving him. Light 
women inspired him with fear, much to his 
mother’s satisfaction, who wished him to marry 
Mlle. Héloise de Croix. Intellectual women 
repelled him, for was he not a romantic ? While 
the mocking but inviting glances of ladies in 
society tended to unbalance his political prin- 
ciples, which were Conservative. 

One gathers an impression of asceticism. The 
truth is, unfortunately, that Jean-Louis was 
human, and therefore given to the sins of the 
flesh. Nor was that all. He fell. 
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Profoundly mortified by such lapses from 
grace, he did what he could to regain his self- 
respect and make himself worthy of his destiny. 
He did this by recovering his senses within a 
reasonable time and hurrying on, politely ignor- 
ing the abysses into which metropolitan women, 
suffering from headaches caused by unsatis- 
factory husbands and losses at bridge, are 
urgently impelled to cast themselves and their 
lovers. 

Thus Jean-Louis, clinging to his ideals in spite 
of everything, refused to be disillusioned. For- 
ever seeking the widest horizons of human 
experience, he fought against the fascinations 
of sin. Convinced that he must conquer 
the weaknesses of the flesh, he turned his 
profile to temptation, and there were even 
times when he refused to answer the tele- 
phone. 

M. de Vaugnerol, it is clear, was susceptible 
but at the same time old-fashioned and an 
idealist. In short, he was born to unhappi- 
ness. 

His mother took a very different view. ‘Think- 
ing always of Jean-Louis de Vaugnerol, the 
famous writer, as Johnnie, she was convinced 
that Mlle. Héloise de Croix would make her 
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boy a good wife. But Jean-Louis did not want 
a good wife. He wanted... 
It is difficult to say. 


* * * 


St. Moritz was, naturally, the worst possible 
place for a young man of his temperament. 
Tortoiseshell, for example, is fragile. The 
mortality of tortoiseshell in the dry air of St. 
Moritz is terrible. It cracks. 

What, therefore, of the soul ? 

Now the slopes immediately above St. Moritz 
rejoice in the lovely name of Chantarella, and 
are known as the “nursery slopes.” There 
beginners learn to ski. Alas, were that all they 
learn! O Chantarella, sun-kissed, garbed in 
white! By what strange irony dost thou, who 
art so pure and virginal to the eye, tempt men 
and women and boys, mere boys, to their souls’ 
destruction, break homes, break hearts, violate 
the sanctity of marriage and despoil youth of 
innocence ? 

And what of the steeper descent from 
Muottas Muraigl ? From Fextal? The crystal 
air misleads, the immaculate sky and the lofty 
peaks mantled in flushed snow combine to con- 
ceal the truth from the unwary ski-runner, 
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mann’s for tea but to the bottomless pit forever. 

Yes, in the glorious valley of the Engadine 
one has to think of everything. 

And even far above St. Moritz, on those high 
altitudes of wild and ageless splendour, swept 
by mighty avalanches and embosomed in eternal 
snows, is no escape from the merciless destiny 
of man, which decrees that he shall pursue his 
own destruction with tireless ardour, even if he 
has to build a funiculaire to do it. ‘Thus our lot 
is cast on the narrow path of our desires even 
as we imperil our lives by traversing glaciers to 
look across glorious silences at the awful 
spectacle of Nature triumphant. 

But it is true that the spectacle gladdens more 
often than it awes. Who shall tell of the charm 
of bright and breathless mornings on Alp-Giop 
or Albanella or Corviglia, on flaming hillsides 
against which the sun hurls its blinding radiance 
with childish abandon—and is broken in the 
onslaught, making of the snow carpets of scin- 
tillating light? What of the deep breaths of 
enchanted air taken in falling headlong, with a 
false Telemark here and a most surprising Chris- 
tiania there, from the Signal by Ober-Alpina to 
Suvretta, in the company of slender, laughing 
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women with uncontrollable legs, bejewelled 
eyes, reckless dispositions, and snow in their 
hair ? 

And what of the moon? The Engadine holds 
the moon in thrall, too. It is not romantic here. 
Not with soft thoughts do its argent rays bemuse 
us. Gathering to itself the stark whiteness of 
snows never soiled by man, the moon shows us 
the world in thought. Silence, which men 
spend their lives avoiding, strikes us with terror, 
and we return to the comforting noise of the 
Majestic bar. 

* % * 


Into such surroundings did Jean-Louis bring 
his fatal temperament. In previous years he 
had been content with the sports at Caux and 
Chamonix, but now, eager to feel the pulse of 
the Anglo-American public—which had hailed 
him as the French Aldous Huxley—nothing 
would do for him but a fortnight at St. Moritz. 
Moreover, Mlle. Héloise de Croix and her 
parents would be at Caux, and he wished above 
all things to avoid a final understanding. 

He arrived at the Majestic Hotel at St. 
Moritz at the height of the season : found him- 
self one of an incensed mob of cosmopolitan 
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millionaires who were inquiring with menaces 
why they had not been given the rooms they 
had ordered by cable, wire, and telephone : was 
himself given a charming room because he was 
quiet, good-looking, and a man of letters, for 
the Swiss respect men of letters: and was 
advised by the courtly proprietor of the hotel 
to guard himself against the effects of the un- 
accustomed altitude by taking some grains of 
Taxol and going early to bed. 

Despite such paternal advice, however, our 
young friend had done far better to have taken 
his holidays at sea level. On that very first 
night, whilst he slept, ill omens were not absent. 
But, alas, did he heed them? O youth, ever 
maladroit, audacious, and unwise! He merely 
stirred from side to side and awoke in the morn- 
ing unaware that Aphrodite had observed him 
without displeasure and that a pair of grey eyes 
had looked down the corridor of his destiny. 

Yes, it is high time a woman or a corpse 
came into this story. 


* * * 


But how stealthily she comes! She took 
Jean-Louis entirely by surprise. Why, our 
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young friend had at this time the poorest 
opinion of Aphrodite, as witness his cool 
behaviour to Mlle. Héloise de Croix ; while as 
for grey eyes, he had no interest in them 
whatsoever. 

But it is said that the dreams which we forget 
having dreamed are, like siren voices unheard, 
most perilous to our tranquillity. How these 
grey eyes were to punish Jean-Louis! For they 
were not ordinary eyes. 

“ They were not ordinary eyes.” How often 
we have read those words! Authors are never 
tired of making such lavish statements. But 
do they substantiate them? ‘‘ She was charm- 
ing,” the novelist writes of his heroine. But in 
what way was she charming? Show us. We 
are most ready to be convinced. Convince us. 
Have we not bought the book ? Charm us with 
her charm. ‘‘ Her eyes were not ordinary,” 
writes the novelist. Why not? What was the 
matter with them? In what way were her eyes 
not ordinary ? 

Now it is well known among novelists that 
novelists, like women of easy virtue, are utterly 
without scruple in their use of eyes. Novels in 
which the principal characters use their eyes to 
see with are exceedingly rare and are considered 
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to be advanced, unpleasant, and on a doubtful 
plane of morality. The skilful novelist with a 
civilized regard for money can, on the other 
hand, do the deuce of a lot with a pair of blue 
eyes. Brown eyes can, of course, be used to 
express fidelity or pique, grey (rare) for modesty, 
while black eyes are in vogue for foreigners and 
pronounced cases of sex-repression. But a 
heroine’s eyes should preferably be blue, since 
that colour lends itself to suitable treatment, 
inviting easy and moving comparisons with sea, 
sky, and fountain-pen ink. Blue can also be 
used with telling effect for soul trouble. 

All this can very easily be verified. Go 
through almost any contemporary novel with a 
pin, prick out the heroine’s eyes and it will be 
found that the poor girl loses not only her eye- 
sight but also her soul and sex... 

What is the truth ? Whatisaneye? Aneye 
consists of an eyeball, which is the true organ of 
sight, as well as certain muscles which move it, 
and of the lachrymal apparatus which keeps the 
front of it in a moist condition. The eyeball is 
a sphere of about an inch in diameter. ‘The ris 
is the coloured diaphragm of the eye and is com- 
posed of connective tissue stroma containing 
blood vessels, pigment cells, and muscle fibres. 
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The pigment in the substance of the iris is 
variously coloured in different individuals, and 
is often deposited after birth... . 

That much conceded to science, it can now 
be said that these grey eyes, although they were 
spheres of no more than an inch or so in 
diameter, and although their lovely grey quality 
was caused by nothing more than a dash of 
pigment deposited in the substance of the iris, 
and after birth too . . . for all that, it can be 
said that they were not ordinary eyes. 

It wanted a man of letters with a romantic 
disposition and a careful upbringing to recognize 
the shadow in them that stirred him to melan- 
choly, for was it not the same mysterious 
shadow that we sometimes see in the fixed eyes 
of caged birds, “‘ that through their bars gaze at 
us, yet seem not to see us but to look through 
and beyond us ”’ ? 

Yes, with the best will in the world to con- 
cede something to the spirit of realism, it must 
be allowed that these eyes were reminiscent less 
of the instructive columns of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica (quoted. above) than of the immortal 
prose of the late W. H. Hudson. 

And so it was thus, seeming not to see him 
but to look through and beyond him, that they 
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had glanced at our young Frenchman across the 
dining room of the Hotel Majestic on the first 
evening of his arrival at the capital of the 
Engadine. : 


*% * * 


Mary Sandal was visiting St. Moritz with her 
husband, Charles Edward Christian Sandal, a 
wealthy Englishman of distinguished appear- 
ance but an unfortunate disposition. This 
gentleman’s name is inscribed on the deathless 
roll of gallantry for an act of superlative heroism 
at Suvla Bay, for which His: Majesty had 
graciously decorated him with the Victoria 
Cross. 

But Mr. Sandal was not spared his share of 
misfortune. As a consequence of his bravery in 
the face of an admiring but outraged enemy, he 
had to be deprived of his right leg just above 
the knee. 

Mr. Sandal was not a philosopher, but a man 
of action. Throughout his life he had been in- 
fluenced by the superstition of perpetual move- 
ment restrained by unnatural gestures known as 
“* sport,” and of the virtues of reflection his soul 
knew nothing. Thus defenceless against fate, 
the deprivation of his right leg was a misfortune 
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from which he never recovered, nor wished to 
recover. For, unblessed by the healing virtues 
of resignation, what must the unhappy man do 
but try to squeeze bitter satisfaction from the 
mischievous hazards that govern the lives of 
men? Never a very good loser, this had the 
worst possible effect on his temper. 

Of the unfortunate course of Mrs. Sandal’s 
marriage, the world could never know. She was 
a very quiet woman, so shy that conversation 
with strangers was a positive agony to her, 
whilst even with friends she could never divest 
herself of a singularly incorruptible reticence. 
This quietness, this reticence, this inability to 
assert herself, were as though in the very texture 
of her frail loveliness, in the very poise of the 
noticeably small head on her too tall and too 
slender figure. . 

Mrs. Sandal brought to her friends neither 
wit, audacity, nor the high confidence of fashion, 
but only the gentle flower of modesty. Her 
friends loved her, and this love made them feel 
better than themselves, as worldly people do 
when their love comes from unselfish hearts. 

While the men who from time to time lost 
their heads about Mary Sandal were prevented 
from so much as venting a sigh in her presence 
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by the thought that the lightest touch of a finger 
is sufficient to bruise the petals of a flower. 


Jean-Louis had not been at a height of 6,000 
feet above sea level for forty-eight hours before 
he was positive that his life hitherto had been 
but a preparation for a lofty spiritual experience. 
In other words, he fell in love as he never before 
had fallen in love. Nor, on this occasion, did 
his conscience reproach him. Why should it ? 
The senses, those harbingers of sin, had no 
part in this sweet enchantment. What could 
be sinful in so gentle and hopeless a passion ? 

He did not seek her out, did not attempt to 
press himself on her attention. The rapture of 
love worthily directed sufficed him. He had 
never before known such happiness, not even 
when his first novel had been so well received. 
At last, at last, the beating of his heart was 
attuned to the glorious rhythm of the universe, 
and he pondered on the ineffable secret of life, 
which is love. Could Mlle. Héloise de Croix 
have given him such emotion? ‘The com- 
parison was laughable. 

Jean-Louis did not permit himself to be dis- 
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mayed by the certainty of future despair. Con- 
scious that his love could never be returned, he 
recognized himself as a man singled out for un- 
happiness. ‘The contemplation of his future, 
forever rent by a hopeless passion, exalted his 
thoughts to a lofty plane of self-denial and 
chastity. 

At the same time he did not neglect to take 
every precaution against the temptation to yield 
to mundane thoughts. For instance, he tried 
never to think of her husband, the limping 
handsome man with the blurred but biting eyes. 
Jean-Louis felt a decided lack of sympathy for 
Mr. Sandal. But this, he reflected, was not a 
bad thing in the circumstances. For an upright 
man respects the property of those whom he 
detests even more profoundly than that of his 
friends. 

* * * 


Jean-Louis spent several hours every evening 
in the bar, for even in his obsession he did not 
lose sight of his motive in visiting St. Moritz, 
which was to feel the pulse of the Anglo- 
American public. Thus he found himself one 
evening taking a whiskey-and-soda with a Mr. 
Perceval, an Englishman of keen appearance 
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whose businesslike skiing clothes allowed of no 
doubt as to his proficiency on what he called 
“ the woods.” 

Jean-Louis did not conceal from himself that 
the eagerness with which he accepted a drink 
from Mr. Perceval was not due entirely to his 
desire to feel the pulse of the Anglo-American 
public. On more than one morning he had 
seen Mr. Perceval leave the hotel in the company 
of Mrs. Sandal, her skis on his strong shoulders. 
Indeed, he had several times been privileged to 
stand near them in the heartbreaking queue that 

forever sways and struggles into the funiculaire 
station to Chantarella and Corviglia. 

Ah, how lovely she was, with her tiny head 
on which clustered the dark brown curls !_ What 
Jean-Louis reverenced in her was her diffidence, 
the flush of modesty that seemed, despite herself, 
to light her small perfect features with an inner 
glow. On one occasion her fluttering grey eyes 
had seemed to rest on him, and he had had to 
turn away for fear of giving way to an unmanly 
and inexplicable desire to weep. Such was the 
profound effect on him of this lady who, clad in 
a serious and not very well-cut skiing costume 
of navy blue, seemed like a schoolgirl to be 
deprecating her enforced eminence above the 
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queue outside the funiculaire, seemed to be 
apologizing for her swanlike throat and her too 
long and too slender limbs. Jean-Louis, faithful 
to that restraint which ennobled his obsession, 
never followed the pair on their arrival at Chan- 
tarella but himself took the further journey to 
Corviglia. | 

It was, therefore, rare luck for him to be 
engaged in conversation at the bar with Mr. 
Perceval, who was a man distinguished from all 
others by a beautiful friendship. But Jean- 
Louis could not help reflecting that Mr. Perceval 
appeared to be insensible of his good fortune. 
Was this the man whom Providence had singled 
out for the superb distinction of spending two 
hours or more every morning with the gentlest 
and loveliest of God’s creatures? Mr. Perceval 
looked depressed : his brow was troubled : his 
speech short. | 

‘‘ Want more snow,” said Mr. Perceval. 

Jean-Louis agreed. | 

** Like ice, that’s what it is,” said Mr. 
Perceval. 

“ T rather like it hard,”’ Jean-Louis ventured. 

“Tt’s not skiing,” said Mr. Perceval. 

“It’s fast, of course.” 

“Fast ? I’m not here to break my neck.” 
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“ Why don’t you try Fextal or Albannella ? ” 
Jean-Louis inquired. “ Fresh snow there.” 

“Don’t you believe it,” said Mr. Perceval. 
“* What we want now is a good long fall of snow. 
That’s what I come here for. I like to hear it 
swish beneath me.’ 

“Tt looks rather like snow ei-night.? said 
Jean-Louis. 

“Don’t you believe it!” said Mr. Perceval. 
‘* Have another.” 

‘“* Allow me,” said Jean-Louis. 

“ T'Il dice you for it,” said Mr. Perceval. 

Jean-Louis lost. ; 

‘“‘ Well, mine’s whiskey,” said Mr. Perceval 
gloomily, and gave himself up to a sinister con- 
templation of the crowd in the famous bar of the 
Hotel Majestic. Jean-Louis, anxious to miss 
no opportunity of feeling the pulse of the 
Anglo-American public, also looked around 
him. 

“‘T like bars,” said Mr. Perceval. ‘As a 
criminal lawyer with a naturally kind heart, 
being in a bar makes me feel it’s not such a bad 
thing after all to get all the people I can hanged.” 

“T hadn’t thought of it like that,” Jean- 
Louis admitted. | 

“You would if you’d ever had to do any real 
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work,” said Mr. Perceval gloomily. “I hear 
you are a writer. French? You ought to 
write in English. Lot of money to be made 
out of writing in England and America.” 

“So I am told.” 

“That fellow Shaw! I’d like to have a look 
at his bank-book. And he calls himself a 
Socialist ! ” 

“He is a great man, don’t you find?” 

““Mountebank !”’ And Mr. Perceval looked 
round the bar as though to find Mr. Shaw and 
give him a piece of his mind. “ Plenty of copy 
for a writer here,” said Mr. Perceval. 

““ In what way, precisely ?” 

““'Types,” said Mr. Perceval, looking around 
him with intense disgust. “‘ Look atthem! To 
my certain knowledge there are two young 
Frenchmen, three elderly Englishmen, and four 
perfectly charming Eyetalians in this bar cadging 
invitations to dinner from wealthy Americans 
whom they will try to make fun of later on. 
Then look at those two American girls over 
there being confoundedly vivacious and enter- 
taining. Since I’ve been in this hotel those two 
haven’t stopped to take breath from being 
vivacious and entertaining to anything in 
trousers.” 
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“T,” said Jean-Louis almost to himself, 
“admire quiet women.” 

“Then you’re in for a packet of trouble,” 
said Mr. Perceval. ‘‘ Good night to you.” 


* ¥ * 


It can easily be imagined that Mr. Perceval 
was a disappointment to Jean-Louis. A slight 
acquaintance with such a man could lead 
nowhere. Mr. Perceval, it was quite clear, 
lacked sensibility and the finer feelings. And, 
what was more, he was a bore. Jean-Louis 
shuddered to think how such a man would set 
about teaching Mrs. Sandal to ski. 

He stayed on in the bar, brooding. He tried 
to tell himself that nothing was further from his 
thoughts than to scrape acquaintance with Mrs. 
Sandal, in the way such things can be done in 
hotels. Her name, he had discovered, was Mary 
—Mary Sandal. It became her deliciously, as 
Delphine de Custine had once become another 
quiet and wise and distressed heart. Ah, how 
the world violated such gentleness ! 

_Mary Sandal! Jean-Louis tried to tell him- 
self that he wanted nothing mote than to be 
permitted to love the lady in secret. He tried 
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to tell himself that to love is enough. But he 
felt lonely. 

He was forced to recognize that his present 
mood—brought about by the mundane and 
sombre conversation of Mr. Perceval—was a 
decline from the lofty heights on which he had 
hitherto enjoyed his obsession. 

But could he help himself? He felt lonely— 
and unwanted. Being a Frenchman, and there- 
fore able to view his own attractions with 
detachment, he bitterly resented this. Was he 
not young, was he not a man with a future? 
Did not a lovely girl like Héloise de Croix permit 
him to see that she liked him? Yet here he sat 
alone and unwanted, while to such a man as 
Mr. Perceval was granted the inestimable 
privilege of a beautiful companionship. 

As for Mr. Sandal, he refused to think of him. 
The man was obviously not to be judged by 
ordinary human standards. How could any 
man born of woman be insensible of the honour 
of possessing such a wife? Yet one had only 
to glance at Mrs. Sandal’s gentle eyes to know 
that her husband was selfish, inconsiderate, and 
cruel. He had the look of a tormentor. Sucha 
man should be allowed no mercy. 

It is sad to tell of the decline of Jean-Louis. 
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For he now determined that, should the occasion 
ever arise, he would take decided pleasure in 
allowing Mr. Sandal no mercy whatsoever. It 
was clear that Mr. Sandal had less than no 
respect for his marriage vows. Well, Jean- 
Louis had less than no respect for Mr. Sandal’s 
marriage vows, either. 

At the next table sat three American youths 
sealed with the reticent Nordic smiles made 
fashionable by Colonel Lindbergh and Mr. 
Tunney. They looked efficient and self-con- 
tained, and Jean-Louis envied them with all his 
- heart. Of such stuff was achievement made. 
Did they, no matter what they undertook, allow 
themselves to be discouraged? In their pale 
blue eyes were the imperishable lights of death 
and honour, calling them to achieve or to die. 
They had the look of young men shyly but 
eagerly waiting for something. 

Presently they were joined by a Cockney 
cocotte with a Roman nose. As one man they 
rose to greet her. 

It was a night of disappointments for Jean- 
Louis. ‘The youths had been waiting for the 
cocotte, who was not even attractive but had the 
look of a shop-soiled Hispafio-Suiza. 

Presently, encouraged by an orchestra com- 
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posed of scowling Milanese, they were singing 
a love song : 


“‘ You’re the cream in my coffee, 
You’re the salt in my stew ; 
You will always be my necessity, 
I’d be lost without you. 
You’re the starch in my collar, 


You’re the lace in my shoe . . .” 


Jean-Louis grew bitter. Heavens above, what 
a song! He was aware that, as an advanced 
novelist, he should approve of negro rhythms 
written by Jews. When questioned, he did, in 
fact, say he approved of them. But actually 
they so got on his nerves that he sometimes felt 
like screaming, and when he was with Heloise 
they danced only the tango and the waltz. 


“ You’re the cream in my corfeeeee, 
You're the salt in my steeeeew . . 


” 


Ah, yes! Charming sentiments. So vital ! 
It was all very well to be sitting in a bar feeling 
the pulse of the Anglo-American public, but 
was this the way to spend his youth? He felt 
dishonoured, disgraced, desperate. Was it for 
this he had hitherto done his utmost to resist 
temptation ? 

Jean-Louis felt he could worship his future if 
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it but held so sweet a lady as Mary Sandal for a 
friend. He thought of her always as enwrapped 
in the delicious grace of reticence. Ah, if one 
day she might open her sad heart to a chivalrous 
lover! The tragedy of it! A woman like that 
—-with a Sandal for a husband and Perceval for 
a companion | 

The bitter reverie held him long, and he paid 
no heed to the pulse of the Anglo-American 
public, which was beating higher as the night 
waned. ‘Thus Jean-Louis sat on in the bar, 
unaware that a crisis in his life was at hand. 


* *% * 


- Let us draw a veil over this crisis. This is a 
romantic story, and romantic stories are based 
on the assumption that women are virtuous and 
men chivalrous ; and if they are not, so much 
the worse for them. It is not the romancer’s 
business to deal in dreariness. Therefore let us 
do our best to draw a veil over. this crisis in the 
life of M. Jean-Louis de Vaugnerol. 

But even through a veil faces can be dimly 
seen. 

Dim, too, were Jean-Louis’ thoughts as, at 
last exhausted by bitter reflection, he left the 
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bar at two o’clock in the morning. The hotel, 
but for the noisy bar behind him, wore a 
deserted look. ‘Two Spaniards were playing 
chess in a corner of the lounge. The lights 
were low. A yawning attendant took him up to 
his floor, the fourth. Down the dimly lit cor- 
ridor he walked toward his room. Life seemed 
a hopeless journey. Passing the room he knew 
to be Mr. Perceval’s, for sometimes he had seen 
that gentleman leaving it, he gave the door a 
glance of weary protest. At that moment the 
door opened softly and Jean-Louis looked 
through the crumbling ruins of his ideals into 
the grey eyes of Mrs. Sandal. 

He walked on to his room with stiff, awkward 
legs, like one who is trying to disguise from 
himself that he is running away from some- 
thing horrible. 

As he did not once turn his head, he could 
not know that Mrs. Sandal was staring after him 
with flaming cheeks and eyes aghast at his look 
of despair and disgust. 

He slammed his door behind him, childishly 
hoping to shut out perfidy, dishonour, and 
shamelessness. 

He could not know that as the lady heard his 
door slam she suddenly broke out into a long 
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gurgling laugh, in which, strange to say, under- 
standing was mingled with tenderness. 


* * *% 


Corviglia Hut is on the spur of a mountain 
2,100 feet above St. Moritz. Expert skiers, 
such as the members of the Kandahar Club of 
Mirren, can do the descent easily in from 
six to eight minutes. Jean-Louis, who skied 
for pleasure, had hitherto never come down in 

less than twenty. 

‘The following morning, rising unrefreshed 
from a sleepless night, he determined to ski 
down from Corviglia for the last time. Then 
he would leave St. Moritz, never to return. 

He took the descent with the recklessness 
born of a contempt for life. Life! Contempt 
helped him defy the laws of gravity, and the 
passage of the young man with the determined 
aquiline face awed leisurely skiers who, unaware 
that their ankles might snap at any moment, 
were traversing slopes with their weight on 
their toes. 

Like one possessed, Jean-Louis swooped 
down on the dishevelled huts of Alp-Giop. 
Hitherto he had always stopped there, maybe 
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buying a tangerine or two from a man in a tall 
hat, sat on a bench, and enjoyed the sun. But 
now, with no more than a sketchy turn to 
steady him, and not so much as a glance towards 
the poor tangerine-man in the tall hat, he was 
about to take the steep descent to the Signal 
straight when a voice gave him pause. 

“De Vaugnerol ! I say, just a minute 

He turned and scowled at Mr. Perceval. Mr. 
Perceval, who was wearing dark spectacles, in- 
sisted on approaching. The low bench Mr. 
Perceval had just left held one other figure, a 
woman with long slender limbs and a glory of 
short brown curls on her small head. 

Jean-Louis’ heart beat quickly, and his mouth 
was full of bitterness. The scowl on his face 
deepened. But Mr. Perceval was not a criminal 
lawyer for nothing, and scowls meant little to 
him, particularly the scowls of foreigners. 

“Not in a great hurry, are you?” Mr. 
Perceval asked, shuffling on his skis towards 
Jean-Louis with the expression of a man who 
detests every sort of adventure. 

“T am,” said Jean-Louis stiffly, absent- 
mindedly buying a tangerine from the tangerine- 
man in the tall hat. 

‘‘ Be a good fellow, De Vaugnerol. I simply 
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have to tear back to meet a train. Most impor- 
tant. You might see that Mrs. Sandal—lady on 
the bench there—gets back safe, will you? Very 
kind of you. See you later.” 

And Mr. Perceval, contorting his limbs into 
a rude and awkward position which effectively 
prevented him from taking any pleasure what- 
soever in skiing, disappeared over the crest of 
the hill. 

Jean-Louis, resting on his sticks and peeling 
his tangerine, scowled after him. He saw that 
there was nothing for it but to take charge of 
the lady on the bench. What could be more 
ironical, distasteful? He threw away the 
tangerine half-finished. Determined to be icily 
polite, he approached her slowly, his eyes in 
another direction. 

It was at once apparent that Mrs. Sandal had 
heard nothing of Mr. Perceval’s conversation 
with a strange young gentleman. With face 
half-upturned, she sat enjoying the sun, which 
returned the compliment by striking soft lights 
in her clustering brown curls. She did not 
glance at Jean-Louis. The bright flush on her 
cheeks, her parted lips, were undoubtedly but 
tributes to the lovely spectacle around them. 

* * * 
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“Pardon,” Jean-Louis murmured, sitting 
very erect on the bench and staring stiffly in 
front of him. 

“Mr. Perceval’s idea . . . entirely . . . so 
S0rry can: 

The light trembling voice, the voice he had 
heard in his dreams, brought a flush to his set 
face. He had thought to listen to this voice as 
to the whisper of spring in fields of new grass, 
that rejoices our hearts and resurrects our inno- 
cence. Unable to look at her, he bit his lips to 
stop them quivering. How differently, how 
deliciously, he had dreamed of hearing this 
voice | 

*“* Madam,” he addressed her scarcely audibly, 
“‘T need not tell you I would have avoided this 
meeting. But fate has arranged it otherwise. 
Can you see for what purpose ? ”’ 

“Why, yes!” she said; “to tell you how 
much I admire your books, M. de Vaugnerol.” 

“Whereas I,” said Jean-Louis bitterly, 
“ detest them.” 

Turning to her for the first time, he saw that 
the grey eyes were bright with suppressed 
laughter. How limpid they were when caressed 
by laughter, and how virginal! His glance 
grew sombre. 
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“Yes, I know,” he said in a voice vibrating 
with self-contempt. ‘‘ Of all men I am certainly 
the most ridiculous . . .” 

“ But I wasn’t laughing because I thought 
you ridiculous—truly I wasn’t.’ 

“Mrs. Sandal,” said Jean-Louis, trying to 
steel himself against the shy voice that trem- 
bled about the pillars of his heart, ‘‘ nothing 
can make me feel anything but contemptible— 
for is there any man so contemptible as he 
who fills an idle heart with a lovely image 
and is bitterly hurt when the image is cast 
~down ? ” 

“Contemptible ? Oh, no!” ‘ 

Do what he would, he could not control him- 
self, and his eyes filled with tears. 

“We are all seeking something,” he mur- 
mured. ‘‘ How much happier we are if we 
never find it.” 

“You mustn’t be bitter,” she said. 

“‘T am bitter, Mrs. Sandal. Why shouldn’t 
bbe” 

‘“‘ In these surroundings ? ” 

** Ah, I thought I was enjoying them—auntil 
last night.” 

“‘ Poor boy !”’ she whispered. 

‘T beg you not to pity me!” 


/ 
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‘‘M. de Vaugnerol, I am envying you—and 
admiring you.” 

“You are mocking me, certainly.” 

‘“ Please let me speak! I was going to say 
how very, very nice I think you are—to be so 
shockable. How different from your books!” 

‘“‘T implore you not to talk of my books! 
I shall never write another.” 

“Oh, I hope you will—one that will show 
you as you are.” 

“‘ Let me say at once that it would be a most 
depressing book.” 

‘““ A very moving one, I fancy. M. de Vaug- 
nerol, may I explain?” 

““T have not permitted myself the imperti- 
nence of asking for any explanation.” 

‘But you have jumped to conclusions—and 
such dreadful ones—haven’t you ? ” 

““Mrs. Sandal, please do not torment me. 
Had you been another kind of woman, I should 
not have thought twice about it. Asitis .. .” 

Her face flamed crimson. 

‘* As it is, M. de Vaugnerol, in the room you 
saw me leave at such a criminal hour last night 
my husband was playing bezique with Mr. 
Perceval, and I had been watching them.” 

% # * 
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Her husband’s unfortunate disposition and 
her own inability to assert herself had helped 
Mary Sandal to acquire the habit of living 
alone, apart, within herself. This gave her the 
spiritual look of one who is preoccupied with 
selfless hopes for mankind’s happiness. It was 
long since she had permitted herself to be really 
hurt by her husband’s sardonic humours, and 
Mr. Sandal could count it a singularly successful 
day on which he brought a blush to his wife’s 
cheeks. 

Beneath an acidly amusing but urbane 
“manner in public, the lame man concealed an 
urgent desire to provoke and spite those nearest 
to him, and his domestic conversation had but 
one end, to divert himself at the expense of his 
wife, her poor relations, and his personal 
servants. His valets could and did leave his 
service, poor relations are sustained through 
countless tribulations by a faith in God, but his 
wife was as much under the dominion of 
- loyalty as she was free from rancour. Also 
she pitied him for his lameness, and she pitied 
him, had he but known it, for a weak and lonely 
and unhappy man. 

His most constant diversion was to ridicule 
her friends and, above all, those young men in 
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whom she inspired a devotion untainted by 
desire. He never tired of pretending that this 
devotion was, if she but knew it, inspired by the 
lowest motives and fed by the grossest hopes of 
sensual gratification. For, said he, nothing 
provokes men’s worst appetites more than an 
air of Quaker-like modesty, and nothing gratifies 
them so much as to storm the defences of nun- 
like chastity. 

In short, Mr. Sandal was one of those 
unhappy creatures who are incensed by im- 
modesty, infuriated by depravity, envious of 
youth, and bored by virtue. He had brought 
three famous clubs to the verge of bankruptcy 
by his old-fashioned passion for blackballing. 


* * * 


Some days after M. de Vaugnerol had taken 
advantage of the temporary absence of his 
guardian angel to apologize to Mrs. Sandal for 
his suspicions, Mr. Sandal entered his wife’s 
room while she was dressing for dinner and 
said : 

““T notice, my dear, that since that young 
French gigolo came into your life you have 
developed quite a taste for going to dinner 
parties.” 
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“ He is not a gigolo,” she stated absently. 

“I’m sure he is most attractive,” Mr. Sandal 
went on, “or else I shouldn’t be dragged to 
one tiresome dinner after another.” 

“You needn’t come,” she said mildly. 

* Oh-ho, needn’t I? And who would escort 
my lovely wife ? Mister de Whatshisname? I 
implore you to remember the conventions, 
Mary.” 

“Tl try to, dear. Now will you let me 
finish dressing ?”’ 

“I am looking forward to it. I'll sit here, 
shall I, out of the way?” 

“‘{ had rather be alone, dear; if you don’t 
mind.” 

“‘ Of course I don’t mind, Mary. You don’t 
imagine, do you, that when I married you I 
entertained any such unnatural hope as ever to 
see you unchaperoned by Chanel, Patou, Jenny, 
Molyneux, and sometimes even the Misses Enos 
of Mount Street ?” 

*1’m sure, dear. Now I'll finish dressing, 
shall I?” 

“Such delicacy! Such modesty! It’s a 
wonder, Mary, that the sky doesn’t open out 
and a dove fly down to perch on your immacu- 
late shoulder.” 

R 
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“Yes, dear. I'll be late, you know.” 

‘“‘I see you are going to wear your latest 
gown.” 

‘* Don’t you think it pretty ?”’ 

“Enchanting. Your young Frenchman 
should be flattered.”’ 

“ He’s just a boy, Charles. Don’t tease him 
too much.” 

“A boy?” said Mr. Sandal. “If I know 
anything about boys, Mister de Whatshis- 
name has all the earmarks of a tiger in a 
taxi.” 

“On the contrary, he is quite innocent.”’ 

“Then, by God, he has met his match !” 
said Mr. Sandal, yawning with boredom. 


* * * 


“Do you believe,” inquired Mrs. Sandal of 
her left-hand neighbour at dinner, ‘‘ that we 
have a right to expect happiness ? ”’ 

Her hostess, catching the word “‘ happiness,” 
glanced at Mrs. Sandal with tears in her 
eyes. 

® * # 


The Olympic Games held at St. Moritz in 
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the month of February in 1928 were, it is well 
known, the cause of deplorable international 
misunderstandings. These were very largely 
due to the humiliations inflicted on Europeans 
by American hostesses who did not know how 
to place their guests at dinner according to 
European standards, and also to’ the humilia- 
tions inflicted on Americans by European 
hostesses who did not know how to place 
their guests at dinner according to American 
standards. This naturally caused bad blood, 
which was intensified by the French con- 
. tingent, who did not invite any guests to dinner, 
such being the custom of their country, and a 
very good custom, too. 

In Europe it has been laid down once and for 
all that guests must be seated at table according 
to rank and distinction. Every upholder of 
decent Christian society is aware that a duke is 
more distinguished than a doctor and an admiral 
than a dentist, and that therefore the duke is 
placed on the right of his hostess and the admiral 
on her left. Should there be no nobility or 
military present, the places of distinction may 
correctly be assigned to pugilists, tennis- 
players, politicians, or writers. The arrange- 
ment requires discretion, and is known among 
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the civilized races of Europe and the cannibal 
tribes of Africa as Precedence. 

According to American standards, however, a 
hostess should be the soul of unselfishness. (Van- 
derbilts, Astors, and others, are, of course, Euro- 
pean.) Yearn as she might to seat the duke on 
her right, she must forbear, nay, rather must 
she press the crown of thorns down on her head 
by placing the two least distinguished gentle- 
men on each side of her and giving the duke to 
two other ladies. Such unselfishness is the very 
soul of hospitality and compares very favour- 
ably with the practice of the European hostess 
and the wife of the cannibal chief, which is to 
grab the duke for herself and be damned to the 
other ladies. 

Unfortunately Europeans are unaware that 
the Middle-Western way of seating people at 
table is due to unselfishness, but insist on regard- 
ing it as due to ignorance, low breeding, and a 
desire to take them down a peg or two. The 
consequent misunderstandings wrecked the 
Olympic Games of 1928 and have had a 
deplorable effect on the ‘‘ Hands Across the 
Sea ”’ movement. 

The guests at this particular dinner, which 
was being given by a wealthy American lady of 
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such vitality and self-confidence that at the age 
of fifty-two she had given birth to a son, were 
placed with the utmost unselfishness. Scions 
of nobility were sprinkled at odd corners about 
the table, while the hostess, pressing the crown 
of thorns so far down on her brow that the 
brilliance of her eyes was obscured, had an 
English dentist on her right hand and a Finnish 
professional dancer on her left. 

This unselfish arrangement had caused a 
certain confusion at the commencement of 
dinner, the nobility taking their places with 
- scowls and shruggings of shoulders, which the 
hostess, poignantly conscious of her thorns, 
was quite unable to understand. But her peace 
of mind was gradually restored as she observed 
the innocent pleasure with which young Euro- 
peans with historic names, undeterred by 
humiliation, were enjoying yet another free 
meal. 


“Do you believe,” inquired Mrs. Sandal of 
her left-hand neighbour, ‘“‘ that we have a right 
to expect happiness ? ” 

“‘ Surely,” said M. de Vaugnerol, ‘ you 
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are asking me a question that needs no 
answer.” 

‘On the contrary, your answer will reveal 
your character.” 

“Then let me make myself clear. I do,” 
said Jean-Louis with the utmost conviction. 
“‘ Without such a belief, life becomes impos- 
sible.” 

‘* You are so convinced, then, that we all have 
a right to demand happiness ? ” 

“With all my heart! And I could wish 
nothing better than to convince you, too!” 

Her answer, a vehement murmur addressed to 
the salmon on her plate, astonished him. 

“Oh, I hope not: ...... never!” 

““ Have I said something to offend you ?” 

Flushing a little, she turned her grey eyes to 
him, and he saw that although she did not in her 
heart believe what she was saying, she was eager 
that he should. 

“To hope for happiness, M. de Vaugnerol, is 
absurd and childish—and most unbecoming to 
anyone who wishes to live with dignity.” 

“Then there is no dignity in dreams or in any 
human aspiration ? ” 

“Surely human aspirations should concern 
themselves not with thoughts of personal hap- 
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piness but with the betterment of man- 
kind !” 

“For me,” said Jean-Louis firmly, ‘“ the 
betterment of mankind is inseparable from my 
own peace of mind. What can I—or anyone— 
do for mankind if I am unhappy ? ” 

‘“‘T am surprised at you, M. de Vaugnerol, 
for believing that we have a right to waste our 
time in hoping for our personal contentment— 
you, an idealist !” 

“ Surely you are confusing words, Mrs. San- 
dal. What is an idealist if not one who believes 
- that we all have a right to expect happiness ? ” 

‘‘ But that is pure selfishness! Isn’t it just 
that selfish expectation that’s forever urging 
men and women to break promises, betray vows, 
commit disloyalties, and generally make those 
“nearest to them wretched ?”’ 

Jean-Louis laid down his knife and fork 
with the air of one who, having done his duty 
to the limit of his endurance, can do no 
more. In short, he made it clear that food 
choked him. 

Mrs. Sandal, observing that his eyes were 
bright with the intense desire to convert her 
to his creed of happiness, looked down at her 
plate. She was conscious, too, that from across 
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the table her husband was observing the over- 
serious young man with amusement. 

‘Tt is to those who make others wretched,” 
said Jean-Louis in an impassioned whisper, 
“that I am referring. A woman has every 
right to punish one who has failed in his duties 
towards her.” 

** Even when,” she murmured, ‘‘ God has 
already punished him ? ” 

Frowning down at his untouched glass of 
champagne, Jean-Louis raised his hand a little 
way and let it fall in a baffled gesture. 

“TI notice,” said Mr. Sandal from his seat 
across the table, “that you have failed to 
convince my wife in some argument, M. de 
Vaugnerol.” 

Mary Sandal, flushed with the eager protec- 
tiveness that was the foundation of her 
character, smiled across at her husband’s 
sardonic eyes. 

“Ts it possible,” she nervously asked, ‘‘ for 
a man to know when a woman is convinced or 
not?” 

The smile in Mr. Sandal’s eyes remained 
fixed, like a stone in the bottom of a muddy 
pool. Convinced for years past that his wife 
was nothing but a fool, he was immeasurably 
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shocked by the sudden thought that she might 
have been fooling him. He looked from her 
to the handsome young Frenchman with the 
profound distaste of a man of property for the 
sort of fellow that puts ideas into women’s 
heads. 

Such was the effect, after a week’s acquaint- 
ance, of a romantic idealist on the domestic 
anatomy of the Sandals. 


* % * 


At the end of another week, during which 
Jean-Louis had several times been privileged 
to relieve Mr. Perceval of the arduous duty of 
teaching Mrs. Sandal to ski, he ventured to 
think he understood her character. And as 
he grew to understand her, pity, which some 
hold to be love’s meanest garment, while others 
respect it as love’s brightest, clothed his 
heart. 

But of this he spoke no word. Reverencing 
her timidity, he could not bring himself to dis- 
turb, by so much as a word, her innocent 
pleasure in their friendship. 

He could not tell her age from her small sweet 
face. That is to say, Mrs. Sandal looked so 
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much younger than it was possible for her to 
be. Everything about her, from the clustering 
brown curls on her tiny head to her small self- 
conscious feet, radiated the freshness of life’s 
springtime. But M. de Vaugnerol was not to 
be deceived by appearances. Mary Sandal 
could not be younger than thirty-one or two, 
for he gathered she had been married for not 
less than twelve years. Ah, the shame of it, to 
force a girl so young into a marriage that must 
have filled her with terror ! 

This woman of thirty-one or two was, he saw, 
an utter virgin at heart. No doubt forced by 
her parents into a marriage of convenience, her 
timid anticipations of happiness had been 
forever shattered on the very threshold of 
womanhood. Of love’s delight she had been 
allowed to know nothing. Of all passionate 
experience she was utterly ignorant. Was it 
any wonder, then, that her intelligence, reacting 
from these unnatural deprivations, had forced 
upon her the conviction that all passionate 
intimacy between men and women was a thing 
of horror ? 

Her spirit, naturally shy, had gradually come 
to resign itself to a life in which piety and 
friendship were the only consolations. She 
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clung to her friends with a timid ardour that 
both touched and enslaved them, but the very 
thought of love set her atremble with rejection. 
In her heart she knew there must exist a passion 
that, although unavoidably intimate, was pure, 
unselfish and ennobling. But her mind recoiled 
with horror from recollections of the crude 
and violent intimacies to which she had been 
subjected during the brief period of her hus- 
band’s attachment. 

Such, Jean-Louis told himself, was the 
character of the woman he loved best in the 
world. 

Both his heart and his mind ‘assured him 
that he could not live without her. But what 
was to be done? 

He could see her at home in Normandy, 
surrounded by his mother and sisters. Even 
Héloise de Croix would not fail to understand 
that he had followed the imperious dictates of 
his heart. Mrs. Sandal’s gentleness would in 
a day soften the shock of his elopement with a 
married Englishwoman, and his mother would 
cherish her as a daughter of her own who had 
known unhappiness. 

It will be seen that Jean-Louis had deter- 
mined on taking the first favourable opportunity 
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of opposing his devotion to Mary Sandal’s 
timidity, on declaring himself with all the 
ardour and audacity of his nature and on im- 
ploring her to leave her husband and elope 
with one who had no other thought in life than 
to drive away the shadow of her past with the 
utmost service of his heart. 


* * * 


In the meanwhile, however, Mr. Sandal’s 
distaste for “‘ Mister de Whatshisname ”’ had 
not grown less as he observed his wife’s in- 
creasing absorption in the pleasures of skiing. 

Charles Edward Christian Sandal was above 
all things a man of property. He had, now that 
he was deprived of the pleasures of keeping his 
eye on the ball, but one passion : jealousy. He 
was jealous of-his property, which, like some 
other men of prapenty he confused with his 
honour. 

Exactly two weeks and three days after the 
beginning of the friendship which this story 
commemorates, Mr. Sandal took his wife away 
from St. Moritz. 

Their departure was announced by him at 
noon and took place early in the evening of 
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the same day. Jean-Louis did not see Mrs. 
Sandal to say good-bye. He sent her some 
violets and his address in Paris. She left'this 
note for him : 


“TIT have enjoyed St. Moritz much more 
than I thought I was going to. My husband has 
suddenly decided that we shall go to Egypt. We 
usually spend the first two weeks or so of May 
—earlier if the weather is at all springlike—in 
Paris, staying at the Plaza-Athénée. But if 
we don’t happen to meet again, please do re- 
member that I shall always think of you grate- 
fully as a most patient and unselfish friend. 
Thank you for the flowers. They make me 
long for the spring. 

Mary SANDAL.” 


* * * 


On a gusty morning in late March, when 
Paris seemed as far as ever from freeing itself 
from the grip of an unusual winter, Mlle. 
Héloise de Croix and her American friend, Miss 
Leila Elliott, were walking briskly down the rue 
Alfred de Vigny to take the air in the Parc 
Monceau. 
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The two young ladies had always much to 
talk about, for they were in each other’s con- 
fidence. Thus each was wont to endure a great 
deal of misery on the other’s behalf, for whereas 
Miss Elliott had been headstrong enough to fall 
in love with a young man of whom her parents 
could not approve, Héloise’s thoughts were 
bound up in one who, while eligible, was 
elusive to a point at which indifference might 
be suspected. 

They were about to cross the narrow street 
towards the ornate gates of the small park when 
Héloise gave an exclamation that startled her 
friend. 

““ We talk of him—and there he is!” 

Héloise had paled—and how, Miss Elliott 
reflected, that sudden pallor became her friend’s 
dark, confident beauty ! 

“* Le penseur-! ” Miss Elliott smiled. “‘ That’s 
how he looks, doesn’t he ? ” 

But by this time Jean-Louis, who had been 
hurrying up the Avenue Hoche, had seen that 
he was observed and was crossing the street 
towards them. It was obviously with an effort 
that he adjusted himself to the necessity for 
conversation. He greeted the young ladies with 
an air of gravity which, while it became his 
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lean, intelligent visage, struck sentimental Miss 
Elliott as sad in a man not yet thirty. 

“ Héloise, this is lucky indeed!” 

“Tam so glad to see you again, Jean-Louis. 
We had no idea you were back from St. Moritz.” 

“In fact, we were just talking about you,” 
Miss Elliott observed, “‘ and wondering when 
you would be back. Surely the season there must 
have been over weeks ago.” 

Jean-Louis’ smile gave Miss Elliott to under- 
stand that he knew nothing about seasons, 
when they were beginning or when they 
were over. 

““T have only been back a few days,” he 
explained, “‘ and have had a great deal of arrears 
of writing to make up.” 

“But I thought your new novel was 
finished ! ” 

“‘T had to tear it up and begin again. I’d 
like to talk to you about that one day, Heloise. 
I have been writing on the wrong lines up to 
now.” 

“T’m not sure,’ Héloise remarked with a 
smile, ‘‘ that St. Moritz has suited you, Johnnie. 
He looks quite pale—don’t you think so, 
Leila?” 

Miss Elliott reflected how we all, se we 
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are in love, make the most stupid mistakes. She, 
for instance, not being in love with this young 
man, would not have provoked a flush on his 
cheeks by telling him he was looking pale. 
Whereas with her own young man, whom 
Héloise treated intelligently . . . well, she was 
stupidity itself and seemed unable to say any- 
thing that did not annoy him. 

“Perhaps I have been working too hard,” 
Jean-Louis was telling Héloise, with the air of 
one who would prefer not to pursue the subject 
further. This was hardly surprising, since he 
could not very well tell Héloise that he had 
(a) been back from St. Moritz for precisely 
four weeks, and (b) that he had found life with- 
out Mary Sandal so devoid of interest that since 
his return he had not communicated with his 
friends and had avoided all places where he 
might meet them. 

Jean-Louis was living only in expectation of 
the spring, when he should see her again. But 
was this certain? The question tormented 
him. Without a doubt his happiness was at the 
mercy of Mr. Sandal’s sardonic humours. 
Suppose he were to decide not to bring his 
wife to Paris this spring! Or suppose they 
were merely to pass through, stopping for no 
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more than a few hours! Then, if Jean-Louis 
happened not to be at home, he would miss her 
telephone call! He determined not to leave his 
apartment more than was absolutely necessary 
—even though she had said “in the spring ” 
and now it was but March, and a very bitter 
March at that. 

She had not written to him from Egypt, and 
he could not write to her because he did not 
know where she was. Why had she not written 
to him? But he understood her delicacy. 
Besides, had not her St. Moritz note been 
enough! What had she written? He had 
never tired of rereading the short letter. She 
had thanked him for the flowers and had said 
they made her long for the spring—when she 
was to see him again ! 

Since his return to Paris Jean-Louis had 
avoided seeing Héloise because he did not 
know exactly what to say to her. But now her 
tender and reproachful glance, far from con- 
fusing him, inspired him with a warm certainty 
of her sympathy. 

“Will you,” he nervously addressed Miss 
Elliott, “‘ please forgive me if I ask you to allow 
me to say one little word to Héloise ? ” 

Miss Elliott walked briskly ahead, overjoyed 
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at the prospect of an understanding which 
would make her friend happy. 

Jean-Louis took Héloise’s hand and gazed 
into her eyes with such unconcealed longing for 
her sympathy and understanding that she felt, 
with a sad secret smile, that there was nothing 
to be done with poor Johnnie but to put him to 
bed with a hot-water bottle and keep him out of 
harm’s way. 

“ Héloise,” he was beginning earnestly, when 
she stopped him. 

“T understand, dear. Please don’t try to 
explain—you will only say things that will 
hurt me—and yourself, too. Only remember, 
Johnnie, that I am always your best friend 
when you need one.” 

Miss Elliott, discreetly looking back, saw to 
her disappointment that Héloise was hurrying 
after her. . 

They walked on in silence. The Parc 
Monceau was deserted, for the children and 
their nurses had gone to luncheon. At last 
Miss Elliott, not daring to glance at her friend’s 
set face, but unable to remain silent, declared : 

“You will see, Héloise—he will be yours 
yet.” ; 

Héloise laughed shakily. 
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“Yes, what is left of him—poor boy 


* * * 


At about this time Mr. and Mrs. Sandal, 
returning from Egypt, where they had spent a 
great deal of money in boring themselves with 
familiar spectacles that seemed to be making 
a shabby living on false pretences, stopped at 
Cannes for a few days, or maybe a few 


weeks. 
Charles Edward Christian Sandal, like many 


regular English visitors to Cannes and Monte 
Carlo, detested the Riviera. The fact that it was 
pouring with rain on the day they arrived and 
that the day after it began to snow playfully put 
him into an unusually good humour. 

Entering his wife’s room late one afternoon, 
he found her at the writing table. 

** You seem to be writing a great many letters 
lately, Mary.” 

Mrs. Sandal slowly put down her pen and 
gazed out of the window, which looked over 
the bay of Cannes. She sat very still, as though 
waiting for something to happen. 

‘“T mean,” Mr. Sandal added, ‘‘ since we 
left St. Moritz.” 
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His wife, still gazing reflectively out of the 
window, said : 

“T haven’t posted any of the letters I’ve 
written, Charles. You may laugh at me as 
much as you like.” 

Mr. Sandal, staring at the back of his wife’s 
tiny head, suddenly felt a wave of emotion 
sweep over him. This wave of emotion wasn’t, 
he found to his surprise, anything like laughter. 
He limped over to her and laid a hand gently on 
her shoulder. She sat quite still, gazing out of 
the window. The notepaper on the blotter 
before her was well covered with her large 
schoolgirlish handwriting. In any other mood 
Mr. Sandal would have taken this opportunity 
to read a line or two, just to see what was going 
on. But now, standing above her, his hand 
on her shoulder he felt that he and his wife 
were as pathetic a couple as anyone could wish 
to find. Good Lord, what waste it was ! Wealth; 
position, looks, health, everything ... and 
then they made a mess of it ! 

“Very unhappy, Mary?” 

*“ It doesn’t do to think of it, dear.” 

“Yes, but you are, aren’t you?” 

“* Sometimes.” 

* By God, soam I!”’ Mr. Sandal murmured 
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Margo 33” 

c¢ Yes? P) > 

* Not thinking of leaving me by any chance, 
are you?” 

Gazing out of the window, she knew, as 
though she could see them, that there were 
tears in her husband’s eyes. How he would 
hate her to see them! What a baby—O God, 
what a baby! And what an unfair baby at 
that ! 

“We're not children, Charles,” she said, 
smiling faintly. 

‘He limped away, briskly, clearing his throat. 

*““ How long would you like to stay here in 
Cannes, Mary ?”’ 

Thoughtfully, she picked up her pen again. 

“Spring seems so late in coming this year 
doesn’t it? I'd like, if possible, to be in Paris 
for the first days... .” 


* * * 


How bright the streets are beneath the clear 
sky, how happy and fresh-coloured the passers- 
by look as they inhale the golden sunshine ! 
Windows are wide open, children play with 
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their hoops, smiling waiters arrange the chairs 
and tables outside the cafés, street boys whistle, 
gaily dressed women pass to and fro. The 
boulevards and avenues have regained their 
youth in this limpid air, and all Paris, dear city 
of ruin and pearls, wears a garnished air, as 
though to greet us with the hope of new days 
to come—now that dark winter has been driven 
away. 

A spring morning at the Etoile. 

The long cars, so sleek in the light of the 
youthful sun, glide to and fro along the Avenue 
du Bois between romping children and budding 
trees that tremble in a breeze as pure as the 
crystal whisper of God’s angels. 

The Bois, rising with virginal freshness from 
the sad embrace of winter, calls all who 
love to hear the murmur of life renewing 
itself. 

Through the gates drive Jean-Louis and 
Mary Sandal, down the bright avenues astir 
with talk and laughter, around the lake which 
is like a painted toy and whence children’s 
voices melt into the limpid air, and so, both 
dumb with happiness, to a corner near the 
Cascades where he stops his car and they 
jump out. 


» 
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“Ah!” she sighs with parted lips, holding 
out her hands as though to greet the spring. 

They walk towards the higher ground behind 
the Cascades. The diaphanous breeze touches 
their intent faces, communicating the thoughts 
of one to the other, painting their eyes with 
ecstasy, parting their lips. They do not speak. 
In her swinging walk, the walk of one released, 
he sees the promise of his longed-for happiness, 
and he cannot contain his thoughts but gives 
ear to their joyous song within him. 

“Ah, Mary! ”’ his soul cries out within him. 
“Dear Mary! Thy name adorns the inmost 
recesses of my heart, and its fragrance is mingled 
with the air I breathe! O my love, never agen 
shall I let you go, never again !” 

And glancing at her small flushed yu 
radiant and absorbed, he murmurs a line from 
a forgotten book : 

“ She is like a flower at last_conscious of the 
light.” 

* * * 

Above their absorbed heads the sky suddenly 
grew immense. They looked about them with 
surprise, to find themselves in a small open place 
on a mound of young grass. They sat on a 
green bench. 
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She flung out an arm in a wide circular 
gesture. 

“The birds! Do you hear them ?” 

He could not take his eyes from the small 
sweet face alight with the love of little 
things. 

“Oh, I feel like a girl again! That is what 
spring does to me. Of course, it’s lovely in 
London, too—do you know St. James’s Park ? ” 

But she did not wait for his answer, so pos- 
sessed was she by the example of the birds, 
which sing because they are glad. 

“‘ Spring in the Green Park is something to 
see, too—a little green valley awaking to life 
again—and then there are the trees in the 
squares shaking themselves clean of fog, and 
the streets one simply hates in winter looking 
glorious with their paving of sunlight and 
shadow. But here in France spring is somehow 
different—younger, gayer. In England spring 
seems immemorial, something we are accus- 
tomed to, an English institution, but here in 
Paris it suddenly comes on you like a happy 
accident, making sedate people like me want to 
roll in the grass and soil my new frock. My 
new frock, M. de Vaugnerol—new in honour of 
this morning—and yet you look glum!” 
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It was true that Jean-Louis was looking grave. 
He was wondering how best to take advantage 
of this beautiful morning. At last he deter- 
mined to speak, concealing nothing. 

““Mary,” he said, and because she showed 
no trace of surprise at his use of her given name, 
went on with greater confidence, ‘‘ I must tell 
you something. A moment ago you were 
admiring the birds as they sang their joy 
at seeing the sunshine again. Let us follow 
their example, dear. There comes a time in 
our lives when, to save ourselves, we simply 
have to begin life over again. We have to 
throw away our past, to begin all over again. 
Mary, my heart is yours to do what you like 
with. I implore you to think before you 
answer.” 

She gave him a long, startled, beseeching 
look. 

“But what are you saying? What are you 
saying ?” 

“ Mary, I love you!” 

She shivered, as though with unutterable 
misery, and her head drooped over her left 
shoulder. 

“You must be mad!” 

““ Mad to love you—to worship you—to have 
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no thought in life but to make you happy? 
Very well, I am mad.” 

She gave him a look of intense reproach. 

‘But I was happy—just a moment ago! 
Happy in your friendship, happy in all this ”’— 
she desperately flung out her hands to embrace 
the limpid morning—‘‘ and now you have 
spoiled it all!” 

‘Mary, I implore you to listen to me. I 
have loved you ever since I learned to know 
what love is—for even as a boy I knew that love 
is only to be found in the service of a sweet and 
gentle spirit. And when I met you I knew my 
dreams were fulfilled. Come away with me, 
dear. Surely your husband will divorce you, 
and we can marry. Yes, I am trembling at the 
thought of such bliss! But you look at me so 
sadly, Mary. Am I so horrible to you that you 
don’t prefer freedom with me and all the love 
I can give you—to your life with the man who 
calls himself your husband ? ” 

The fluttering terror in her eyes silenced him. 

‘““Don’t speak of love!” she whispered. 
‘““ Please—if you love me—don’t speak to me 
of love. Oh, you have upset me so, I scarcely 
know what I am saying. Let us forget this— 
oh, please! ‘To-morrow you will have thought 
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better of your mad words, and we can go on 
being friends.” 

. “Friends! Oh yes, of course . . . we can 
be friends ! ” 

She looked desperately from side to side, as 
though seeking words. . 

‘‘ But doesn’t that satisfy you? Jean-Louis, 
what can I say? I thought you were... 
different. But now, when I offer you my friend-— 
ship 36% = 

“Would you rather I lied to you, Mary? 
Yes, you may have all the friendship I have to 
give—once you will let me touch your dear face 
with my lips and hold you in my arms.” 

She took in her breath sharply, as though to 
repress a cry. Turning her shoulder to him, 
she burst into tears. 

‘J am being punished,” she whispered, “‘ for 
my wickedness.” 

Ah, how the slender figure drooped now, 
which but a few minutes before was erect and 
eager and joyous. She would not let him see 
her face. Gently he touched the hand that lay 
lifeless beside him. 

“‘ It is not wicked not to love me, Mary.” 

She could not speak. Oh, if he could but 
comfort her! At last, unable to bear the misery 
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of her hidden face, he gently tried to turn her 
to him. At his touch she shivered from head 
to knee. 

“* Don’t try to look at me, Jean-Louis. Oh, I 
beg you ! It’s too late, dear silly boy, too late!” 

“Tf I could only understand ! ” 

‘*Oh, how could I have been so foolish 
—so wicked—as to let myself play this game !”’ 

“So... it has been a game!” 

“But of course! What else? Don’t you 
understand now? What could it be but a silly 
game—dear Jean-Louis! Don’t you see now ? 
How old are you—twenty-eight ? ” 

But before he could answer she suddenly 
wrenched herself round and, holding her hand- 
kerchief in a palpitating hand to her breast, 
showed him her face. His heart torn by her 
tear-laden loveliness, he could not restrain him- 
self but made to take her in his arms. She 
checked him with an impatient gesture. 

“* Look at me, Jean-Louis ! ”’ 

He stared into the dear eyes dim with tears 
as into the glowing depths of a vision. 

“Do you still find me beautiful ? ”’ she asked 
with extraordinary bitterness. 

““ Now more than ever, Mary.” 

Her queer laughter shocked him. 
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“What are you trying to tell me, Mary ? ” 
he asked miserably. “ You are being cruel both 
to yourself and to me, and I can’t understand 
why.” 

“Why? Then why do you insist on making 
this parting more difficult !”’ 

“But why should we part? I don’t under- 
stand .. .” 

*“ Dear God, he doesn’t understand! Forgive 
me, Jean-Louis—I don’t know what I’m saying. 
I'll try to explain calmly. You see, dear, I 
thought that once you had seen me crying and 
the paint running down my cheeks, you would 
find me ugly—and middle-aged. Haven’t you 
eyes—dear, dear Jean-Louis! And Frenchmen 
are supposed to know such a lot! Must I tell] 
you my stupid little secret ? Can’t you see that 
I’ve been playing at love—because I was wicked 
enough to think I deserved a little. What 
madness! You see, dear Jean-Louis, I’m 
forty-five . . . and you’re only a boy!” She 
rose quickly from the bench, but as he made to 
rise too she feverishly pressed a hand on his 
shoulder. 

“ Be kind, don’t come with me now—don’t 
try to see me again,” 
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Before he could speak she walked swiftly 
away, taking the first little path that came. The 
trees closed around her. He saw her stop and 
sway for an instant, and was on his feet to run 
to her in case she fell, but again she walked on 
quickly. Before he lost sight of her among the 
trees he saw her head droop first over one 
shoulder and then over the other, as though it 
were a weight too heavy for her to bear. 


THE END 
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